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STEEL BRIDGES 
need not be ugly 


ease gs steel is so adaptable that it lends 
itself to-an extraordinarily economical lattice 
construction, many steel bridges have been built 
where economy has been considered regardless of 
appearance. 


But steel bridges need not be ugly: handsome 
bridges can be built of steel and still leave a sub- 
stantial saving over all other constructional media. 





Any bridge, even the flattest of arch bridges, can 
be built in steel with rapidity and economy, and 
with absolute certainty of a sound structure which, 
if need be, can be widened or adapted without 
risk or difficulty. 





BRITISH STEELWORK. 


ASSOCIATION, STEEL WESTMINSTER 
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THE NEW Gz) WORKS 


AT DAGENHAM 


The above photograph shows part of the steelwork of 


the Assembly Block. 
1,000 ft. long by 300 ft. wide. 


When completed, The Ford Works will be the largest Motor 
Car Works in Europe. 


Architects: Charles Heathcote & Sons. 
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‘ Gaudi. 


By Evelyn Waugh. 


UT the glory and delight of Barcelona, which no 

other town in the world can offer, is the architec- 

ture of Gaudi. In England we scarcely know the 

meaning of Art Nouveau. Mr. John Betjeman, 
the chief living authority on the subject, traces it chiefly in 
the decorative motive of the roots of the water-lily which 
became prominent in this country at about the time of 
William Morris’s death. I have seen pewter work, too, of 
about 1900 in which tulips and dock leaves have been very 
happily rendered; there are stencil designs in some early 
numbers of the Studio in which one can discern the repressed 
but resilient aspirations of the movement, but with us, as 
with the Parisians, Decadence proved the more vital force. 
The peacock’s feather and the green carnation outshine the 
tulip and the water-lily root. Then after a warm but 
inconclusive flirtation with Holland—when painters made 
heavily patterned pictures of windmills and umber sails, 
and put tiles round their hearths and pot-bellied jugs of 
burnished copper in their windows—English decorative 
fancy went whirling off among timber and thatch and black 
old oak. But this was not the case with the Catalans, who 
responded to the movement with all the zeal of their 
exuberant but wholly undiscriminating nature. They never 
concerned themselves with the Decadence or with archaism. 
Art Nouveau came to them at a time of commercial ex- 
pansion and political unrest, and they took it to themselves 
and made it their own, even christening it and importing 
it into Florida under their own name as the Neo-Catalan 
style. In its new guise it has even, in recent years, come 
back to England. Near to where I am writing this, on the 
south coast, there is a small colony of villas and bungalows 
extending from Bognor Regis for about a mile along the 
edge of the beach. They are mostly empty during the 
winter months, so that I can lean on their gates and study 
them without causing annoyance or suspicion, and in their 
very new and, I trust, impermanent structure I have been 
able to discern many features that are fundamentally 
Neo-Catalan. There is the same eagerness to attract 
attention, though this, I think, may be more a commercial 
than an artistic impulse. They are built, not as homes, but 
as holiday pavilions to be let on short leases at extravagant 
rents during the bathing season; their aim is to catch the 
eye with a prominent exterior and leave the interior to 
chance, in the confidence that the tenants will spend most 
of the day sprawling on the sand. They exhibit the same 
irresponsible confusion of architectural styles, here Gothic, 
here Tudor, here Classical. They exhibit the same abhor- 
rence of an unvariegated line; whenever it is structurally 
possible substituting machicolation or sweeping curvature. 
They exhibit the same predilection for very bright colours and 
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iridescent surfaces, more particularly those achieved by glazed 
tiles or a mosaic of broken china and pebbles embedded in 
cement. This last is one of the chief decorative devices of Neo- 
Catalan architecture; there are examples of it sparkling and 
blazing all over Barcelona, but Gaudi alone was able to use it 
with precision and enterprise and make of it the craft which, 
in New York, is reverently known as “‘ Tiffany bathroom.”’ 

Gaudi bears to these anonymous contractors and job- 
builders something of the same relation as do the masters 
of Italian baroque to the rococo decorators of the Pom. 
padour’s boudoir, or Ronald Firbank to the author of Frolic 
Wind. What in them is frivolous, superficial and chic is 
in him structural and essential; in his work is apotheo- 
sized all the writhing, bubbling, convoluting, convulsing 
soul of the Art Nouveau. 

I could discover very little about his life save that it 
began in Barcelona, was for the most part spent there, and 
ended there less than five years ago, when the aged and 
partially infirm master was run down and killed by an 
electric tramcar in the main boulevard of the town. In his 
later years he did very little creative work, devoting his 
failing energies to supervising the construction of the great 
Church of the Holy Family, which I shall shortly describe. 
The period of his grossest and wildest output is the last 
two decades of the last century; it was then that his art, 
cautiously maturing, broke through all preconceived bounds 
of order and propriety, and coursed wantonly over the town, 
spattering its riches on all sides like mud. 

But, indeed, in one’s first brush with Gaudi’s genius, it 
is not so much propriety that is outraged as one’s sense of 
probability. My interest in him began on the morning of 
my second and, unfortunately, my last day in Barcelona. 
I was walking alone and without any clear intention in my 
mind, down one of the boulevards, when I saw what, at 
first, I took to be part of the advertising campaign of the 
exhibition. On closer inspection I realized that it was a 
permanent building which, to my surprise, turned out to be 
the offices of the Turkish Consulate. Trees were planted in 
front of it along the pavement, hiding the lower storeys. It 
was the roof which chiefly attracted my attention; this was 
coloured peacock blue and built in undulations like a rough 
sea petrified; the chimneys, too, were of highly coloured, 
glazed earthenware, and they were twisted and bent in al! 
directions like very gnarled fruit trees. The front of the 
building, down to the level of the second row of windows, 
was made of the mosaic of broken china I have already 
described, but thoughtfully planned so that the colours merged 
in delicate gradations from violet and blue to peacock green 
and gold. The eaves overhung in irregular, amorphous 
waves, in places attenuated into stalactites of coloured 








porcelain, the effect 
being that of a 
clumsily iced cake. 
I cannot describe 
it more accurately 
than that because, 
dazzled and blinded 
by what I  sub- 
sequently saw, my 
impression of this 
first experience, 
though deep, is 
somewhat indis- 
tinct. I went all 
round it with a 
camera trying to 
find an aspect I 
could photograph, 
but the trees and 
the sun combined 
to frustrate me. 

I knew now what 
I wanted to see in 
Barcelona ; hiring 


one of the David Left. The lodge and turret of the PARC GUELL. 


taxis, I made the Right. The 
driver understand 
that I wanted to 
go to any other building like this one. He took me 
to a large apartment house not far away, called, I think, 
the Casa Mila y Camps. I verified the fact later at a 
photograph shop that this was by the same architect as the 
Turkish Consulate, and that his name was Gaudi. I was 
able to take snapshots of this building which I have before 
me as I write, but the impression they give is far less 
eccentric than the reality. It has the same undulating roof 
of coloured tiles, but Gaudi has here introduced the 
innovation that the curves of the skyline do not correspond 
in any way at all with the curves of the ton of the walls. 
The chimney stacks are all different in design, some being 
decorated in spirals, others in diamonds, others in vertical 
ribs, but of somewhat the same shape, like great beehives, 
from the top of which protrude little asymmetrical chimney 
pots. The walls of the building, which stands at a corner, 
are faced with rough sandstone pierced by six courses of 
windows. These are made to look like caves, having no 
sharply-defined outlines or any straight line anywhere about 
them—-sides, top and bottom being all wildly and irrelevantly 
curved, as if drawn by a faltering hand. The ground plan, 
too, is designed with the same undulating boundaries. 
Perhaps the most unexpected thing about this building is 
the ironwork ; the front door is composed of glass panes set 
in an iron frame of uncompromising irregularity, like the 
cuts in a jig-saw puzzle or the divisions in that thing known 
to gardeners as a “crazy pavement,” while outside many 
of the windows have wrought-iron balustrades that are 
fearless tangles of twisted metal, like the wreckage of an 
aeroplane that has fallen burning from a great height and 
has suddenly been cooled by hosings of cold water. 

There are undoubtedly other houses by Gaudi in Barcelona, 
and somewhere in the district, I was told, one could see a 
bishop’s palace of his design; but in the short time at my 
disposal I was obliged to concentrate myself upon his two 
major works, the Parc Giiell and the Templo de la Sagrada 


interior 
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EXPIATORIO DE LA SAGRADA FAMILIA. 


GAUDI. 


Familia. Both "of 
these lie some little 
way out of:: the 
town. Parc Giiell 
is a public gar- 
den and recreation 
ground; it is also 
the name of the 
surrounding  sub- 
urb, so that it was 
a little time before 
I could make my 
taxi- driver under- 
stand which I 
wanted; this diffi- 
culty was increased 
by my own ignor- 
ance. I had simply 
been told that there 
was Gaudi work at 
the Pare Giiell; 
no more. We drove 
up several streets 
of villas, all extra- 
vagantly Neo- 
Catalan, but lacking 
in just that quality 
which I had already 
learned to recognize as the master’s. The moment we 
came into sight of the entrance gates of the gardens 
there was no more doubt; this was the real thing. I 
paid off the taxi and entered up a double flight of 
china-mosaic steps, between curving, machicolated walls, 
decorated in a gay check pattern of coloured tiles, at the 
base of which was a little fountain and a kind of totem pole 
of mosaic. 

I think that the whole gardens were laid out by Gaudi; 
certainly all the architectural features are unmistakably his. 
There is a great terrace on which the children play games, 
with a fine crinkled edge of the typical broken china mosaic ; 
there is a battlemented wall built of rough stones and 
clinkers, and embellished with plaques of the word Giiell 
in contorted, interlacing letters; there is a kind of pergola 
supported on a colonnade of clinker pillars set askew and 
at all angles to one another; there is a turret, surmounted 
by a wrought-iron stand supporting a cross; there is 
a little lodge that is a gem of Gaudism, looking like 
a fairy cabin from the worst kind of Rackhamesque picture 
book. I was able to obtain a very happy snapshot of 
the last two features, which I reproduce above. It gives 
the impression that the turret and lodge form parts of the 
same building; actually they are some fifty or so yards 
apart. Almost everything in the photograph is noteworthy, 
but I would draw the attention of all serious students to: 
(1) the curvature of the ground plan of the lodge; (2) the 
surface of the walls composed of rough stones; (3) the rough 
stone shaft at the corner; (4) the mosaic shaft in the centre 
of the window and the curved shape of the window; (5) the 
“ sugar-icing ’’ eavés and patterned mosaic roof; (6) the 
high, arching machicolation of the roof; (7) the horned 
gables; (8) the chimney pot; (9) the sugar-icing eaves and 
machicolation on the turret ; (10) the “fairy pavilion” outside 
staircase ; (11) the proportions of the base of the cross to the 
spire. The whole of Gaudi’s secular architecture seems to 
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Plate Il. June 1930. 

THE SOUTH PORCH OF THE TEMPLO 

DE LA SAGRADA FAMILIA, BARCELONA, 
Gaupt, Architect. 
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me summarized in these two buildings, and as I looked at 
them I could not help being struck by the kinship they 
bore to the settings of many of the later U.F.A. films. The 
dream scene in Secrets of the Soul, the Oriental passages 
in Waxworks particularly seem to me to show just the 
same inarticulate fantasy. 

Only a small part has as yet been built of the great Church 
of the Holy Family, which was to have been Gaudi’s supreme 
achievement, and unless some eccentric millionaire is moved 
to interpose in the near future, in spite of the great sums 
that have already been squandered upon it, the project will 
have to be abandoned. The vast undertaking was begun 
with very small funds and relied entirely upon voluntary 
contributions for its progress. The fact that it has got as 
advanced as it has, is a testimony to the great enthusiasm 
it has aroused among the people of the country, but en- 
thusiasm and contributions have dwindled during the last 
twenty years, until only ten men are regularly employed, 
most of their time being taken up in repairing the damage 
caused to the fabric by its exposure. There are already 
menacing cracks in the masonry; immense sums would be 
required to finish the building on the scale in which it was 
planned, and the portions already constructed fatally com- 
promise any attempt at modification. It seems to me certain 
that it will always remain a ruin, and a highly dangerous 
one, unless the towers are removed before they fall down. 

All that is finished at present is the crypt, a part of the 
cloisters, the south door, two of the towers, and part of the 
east wall. There is a model in the crypt of the finished 
building which was shown in Paris at one of the Inter- 
national Exhibitions, but did not attract any great 
international support. The church is to be circular with a 
straight, gabled south front forming a tangent touching the 
circumference, not as might be supposed at its ceatre, but 
at a point some way to the east of the main door; beyond 
the high altar is to be a baptistery with a very high pointed 
dome, fretted and presumably glazed. 

The illustration on page 310 gives a fair idea of the 
interior—if that is not a slightly ridiculous phrase to apply 
to a single arc of wall—of the structure as it stands today. 
The dais and steps enclosed by the east wall is the site 
of the high altar; the scaffolding between 
the two middle towers is, of course, tem- 
porary; in the finished model a fifth, very 
much smaller pinnacle rises between them 
from over the porch and reaches to about 
half the height of the present scaffolding ; 
the two inner towers are intended to be 
considerably taller than the outer ones; all 
four are surmounted by mosaic pinnacles 
of typical Gaudi design, one of which I 
reproduce on this page. Broken ginger- 
beer bottles are here employed in conjunc- 
tion with the china. Note the Hosanna in 
Excelsis. Like many architects, Gaudi used 
bands of lettering as a decorative motive, 
and devised a type suitable to the style of 
the building. Note also in the view on page 
310 the cottages in the right foreground 
with undulating roofs and the perverse 
lamp standard to the left of them. 

The south door below the towers on 
the other side is the most elaborate piece 
of sculpture in the church. Here Gaudi 
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A campanile FINIAL, 
Templo de la Sagrada 
Familia. 


has again introduced his “ sugar-icing’”’ motive, translating it 
from tile and mosaic into carved stone, giving an effect as 
though the whole work had been arrested in an early stage 
of liquefaction. As they ascend, in fact, the forms all 
become less carefully defined; the birds and animals, 
figures and foliage of the lower stages being cut with the 
utmost elaboration of detail, while the birds towards the 
summit emerge vaguely as though their finer edges had 
already begun to melt ; above these again come the heavens 
indicated by stars strewn among the signs »f the Zodiac. 

Gaudi has employed two very distinct decorative methods 
in his sculpture, the one so evanescent and amorphous, 
the other so minute and intricate that in each case one 
finds a difficulty in realizing that one is confronted by cut 
stone, supposing instinctively that the first is some imper- 
fectly moulded clay and the second ivory or mahogany. 
The descent into the crypt renders one most conscious of 
this conflict. Here the architecture is, structurally, an 
austere and rather unlovely Gothic and the decoration 
strictly formal in design, though indefatigably naturalistic 
in execution. The door of the cloisters, called the Puerta 
de Rosario, is another and more exaggerated example of this 
manner; it is like an old-fashioned paper-lace Easter card, 
translated with infinite labour and virtuosity into a third 
dimension. 

There is a sacristan employed to show visitors over the 
building, and it is only by their contributions that the work 
continues at all. He told me that it makes a very strong 
appeal to the peasants of the neighbourhood, who come in 
large numbers to wonder at the cleverness of the carving. 
Tourists for the most part are unsympathetic, he said, 
expressing their impatience with the eccentricities of 
“modern art.” I do not say that if I were rich I could not 
find a better way of devoting my fortune, but I do think 
that it would be a pity to allow this astonishing curiosity 
to decay. I feel it would be a graceful action on the part of 
someone who was a little wrong in the head to pay for its 
completion. 

I could easily have employed a happy fortnight at 
Barcelona tracking down further examples of Gaudism. 
He designed many things besides houses, I believe, making 
it his special province to conceive designs 
for tables and chairs and other objects of 
common utility which rendered them 
wholly unfit for their ostensible purposes. 
He is a great example, it seems to me, of 
what Art for Art’s sake can become when 
it is wholly untempered by considerations 
of tradition or good taste. Picabia in Paris 
is another example, but I think it would 
be more exciting to collect Gaudis. 

There is a large book on Gaudi published 
in Barcelona which I could not at the 
time afford to buy, nor, if I had bought 
it, should I have been able to read it, 
since it is written in Spanish. But [ 
should dearly like to have gone round 
with this book identifying the illustrations 
and making photographs and sketches of 
my own; perhaps even to have read a 
paper or produced a monograph upon the 
subject. 

But the Stella was due to sail that evening 
and my passage was booked to England. 
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Oxford (near Cowley ) 


Oxford has been dealt with in these pages before, but 
the capital of the county has been mysteriously ignored. The 
notes which follow endeavour to repair this extraordinary 
omission, and to provide the several hundred thousand 
Americans who are expected to park their automobiles during 
Eights Week in and around the quadrangles of Cowley’s 
widely advertised quartier 
latin with a guide which 
shall contribute to the fuller 
understanding of ber charms. 
A more complete survey 
will appear shortly, edited 
by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis, and published by 


HIVCAWELLaSONSUY ON RK the Design and Industries 
— . Association of 6 Queen's 
wine © ay dg Square, London, from whom 


” it may be obtained, price 


sixpence. 


BOVRIL SUTTONS SEEDS HUDSON 
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Fifty years ago the famous view of Oxford from Boar’s Hill was accepted 
without comment, but times change, and to modern eyes a row of fields 
unenlivened by a single hoarding looks rather dull. Fortunately, Oxford 
herself makes ample amends, and it is a pleasure on arrival by train to approach, 
by means of this dignified piazza, 


a city 


whose _ natives have 
learnt from the multiple 
uigtes POPULAR BRANDS of LADIES SHOES 
in PATENT. CLACIE KID & WILLOW CALF 
Schoo! Boots for Mard Wear 


the art of making themselves understood.  Tyler’s = 
popular brands prove that Shelley’s Oxford still produces me Ane, ohne 
men of imagination who are capable of surmounting the 
limitations of architecture by bringing the refining 
influences of literature 
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and the picture gallery into 
streets and waterways which 
were 


only fit for the illiterate bargee until 


Cowley superseded Carfax 
as the focal point—Cowley 
the real centre of culture, 
whence every day thousands 
of Oxford cars go out into 
a world which once listened 


Cowley, symbol of our age, striking with ruthless 
efficiency at the slum mind of the past 


and creating a newer (and 
of course better) world. 








Left. No. 1366. New Warehouse, Manchester. 
Centre. No. 1361. 
Right. No. 1360. Northcliffe House, Sheffield. 


Harry S. Fairhurst and Son, Architects. 
Preposed Church in the Diocese of London. Cyril A. Farey, Architect. 


Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke, Architects. 


‘IT am afraid your views are very old-fashioned ”’ (said Northcliffe House to Tootals’ office block). ‘‘ What you call swank is really a 


commendable desire to perform one of the functions necessary to modern commercial life, namely: advertisement.” . . 


. “But need your 


particular method of advertisement” (said the little church designed to be built in the Diocese of London) “‘ take the form of erecting a tower, 
an architectural feature which from time immemorial has symbolized the presence of a church, or of some other building of great social 


The Royal Academy. 


consequence ?”’ 


Overheard in the 


Architectural Room. 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


ANY people have remarked that the Hanging 

Committee of the Royal Academy fails to display 

the discretion which might be expected of it. 

Their one idea seems to be to arrange the pictures 
in such a way that the spectator receives the greatest 
number of intellectual jerks. For instance, one may see 
a picture of very woolly sheep set in a mountain glade, 
while to the right of this is a beautiful young lady wearing 
a pink bonnet and obviously indulging in the ancient arts 
of coquetry. Immediately above her is an eminent ecclesi- 
astic arrayed in scariet robes; and on the left a blue sea 
with elegant white yachts floating upon it. Adjacent to 
that is a portly Knight Commander of the Bath who has 
obviously attained great worldly prosperity, and beneath 
is a little boy playing with toys on the nursery floor; and 
so on ad infinitum. But surely the system is all wrong. 
If it is assumed that visitors to the Academy take an 
intelligent interest in the art of painting, the pictures 
should be arranged in categories of subject. In one room 
all the seascapes should be arranged in a row, in a second 
room I should like to see all the Commanders of the Bath 
assembled so that their several characteristics should be 
apparent to us. And other types of picture I should 
have collected together in a similar way. But perhaps 
the rooms devoted to paintings are regarded merely as a 


popular exhibition, and in order to attract the maximum 
number of visitors it may be necessary to arrange the pictures 
in such a manner that their juxtaposition provides the 
maximum of excitement and contrast. But does the same 
hold good of the Architecture Room? Apparently the 
members of the Hanging Committee believe that it does 
and that here also they are catering for an unintelligent 
public. If I had my way I should display the ecclesiastical 
architecture all in one part of the room, public buildings 
in another, the shops in yet a third part, and the houses and 
flats in a fourth. It would be interesting to discover what 
the architectural visitors to this room think about the 
matter. But there is yet another section of opinion which 
deserves to be considered. What do the pictures them- 
selves think? In order to obtain some information on this 
point I addressed to them a few questions. 

“Good morning, Northcliffe House,” I said, addressing 
myself to a most remarkable picture which gave a per- 
spective view of a towering structure. ‘‘ Doesn’t it annoy 
you to be mixed up on this wall with a lot of other pictures 
illustrating quite different types of building ? ” 

“Not at all,”’ said Northcliffe House; “‘ you see, I can 
accommodate myself to all circumstances. For my lot 
in life is to domineer over such other architectural units 
as may be put in association with me. Consequently other 
buildings may suffer a little by being put next to me, but 
I have nothing to lose by being put next to them.” 

“Haven’t you, indeed ?”’ replied Tootals’ new office block 
which happened to be glancing from a frame immediately 
to the right. ‘I think it quite extraordinary that you 
should pretend to ignore me. Let me inform vou that I 
am just as tall as you, and, what is more, J am fatter than 


you,” 
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Nos. 51 to 54 Gracechurch 
Street, London. 
Leo S. Sullivan, Architect. 


“At this point the New Olympia was 
rudely interrupted by a voice from the other 
side of the room and the office buildings of 
Gracechurch Street screamed from their 
frames, ‘ Vertical emphasis ! vertical em- 
phasis! I express reinforced concrete 
construction, not you; my prominent 
vertical lines symbolize the steel stanchions 
behind them.’*’ 
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‘“T show vou”? (said Neal's Store) “how it is possible for an important commercial 
building to have the architectural dignity which is appropriate to it while still 
My facade, enclosed in a plain rectangle, is vet 
able to exemplify a distinct style and an interesting and novel method of giving 


maintaining an unbroken skyline. 


expression to the window treatment of a large modern store.” 


“Well, that’s really funny. This is the first time I have 
heard that obesity is to be the test of architectural merit. 
Perhaps you will kindly develop your theory a little 
further,”’ continued Northcliffe House, sarcastically. 

“T am so glad that you show a disposition to obtain 
enlightenment from the right quarter,’’ said Tootals. ‘ In 
the first instance, you will observe that my great height 
is entirely occasioned by utilitarian necessity. A certain 
amount of accommodation was to be provided on a limited 
site, and the only way to achieve this was to build up to 
the limit of height permitted by the Manchester Corporation.” 

What a remarkable building, I thought. It seems to 
know everything, from the esthetics of obesity to the 
local politics of a great provincial city. 

At this point I could not help intervening with a question— 
“ You certainly have attained a remarkable height, and 
what strikes me about your appearance, if I may say so 
without offence, is that your facade has a telescopic effect 5 
the several stages seem to bear to one another the kind of 
formal relation we are accustomed to see in objects which 
are made to be either shut up or extended. This is because 
each successive stage in your facades comes to an end 
suddenly without the spectator being prepared for its 
conclusion and the bases of the two attics are likewise 
without any formal emphasis.”’ 

“Of course, I am like a telescope,” replied Tootals. 
‘‘ #sthetic stability is not achieved nor even aimed at in 
my design. In this scientific age we modern buildings 
are only too pleased if we can claim for ourselves a kinship 
with any kind of machine. When we attain this, we have a 
delightful feeling that we really belong to the twentieth 
century.” 


Design for New Premises, Kensington High Street. 


“But I suppose you could recognize,” I said, “ that if 
the resemblance between a building to a machine is to 
redound to the credit of the former, it must be justified in 
logic and the points of resemblance must correspond to a 
similarity in function or structure? Now, a telescope is 
made to be pulled outwards; its very form expresses this 
possibility of motion, of elongation.”’ 

“Precisely ; and I too express a capacity, or at least a wish, 
for elongation, for don’t you know’’—and here Tootals 
lowered its voice to a confidential whisper—‘ the permissive 
regulation of the Manchester Corporation, according to 
which buildings in this city may now reach the height of 
160 feet, will almost certainly be followed by the granting 
of still further privileges of upward ascent. My motto is 
now ‘excelsior,” and while of course I have reason to be 
proud to be so tall|as I am, I have every expectation of being 
taller still. But you must excuse me from carrying this 
particular discussion further, for I have a few words to 
say to Northcliffe House.” 

I was decidedly impressed by Tootals’ amiability and self- 
assurance and looked forward to ascertaining how North- 
cliffe House would fare in an encounter with so formidable 
a controversialist. Not that I felt uneasy on behalf of 
the newspaper office, for the sweeping upward lines of this 
building suggested a certain intellectual arrogance and I 
did not doubt that it was quite capable of holding its own 
in wordy warfare. 

“To resume the argument in which my bulk is contrasted 
with the slenderness of your tower, I may say that this 
feature seems to me to be entirely supererogatory. For you 
cannot tell me that your tower is useful for any purpose 
whatsoever ; it is pure swank.”’ 








“There is this distinc- 
tion’’ (said the new premises 
at Kingston-upon-T hames). 
“When two ‘ Traditionalist’ 
buildings disagree, one of 
them is generally in the right, 
but when two ‘ Modernists’ 
are im conflict, one may 
always rest assured that they 
are both of them in the 
wrong.” “‘ Indeed!” (said the 
New Olympia). ‘‘ It aston- 
ishes me that a building so 
vulnerable as yourself should 
venture to take up an 
aggressive attitude towards 
your moral and intellectual 
betters. Surely you ought 
to know that your ridiculous 
columns put you entirely out 
of court when it comes to a 
discussion of the principles 
of architecture.” 








Above. No. 1284. Proposed New Premises, Kingston-upon-Thames. Maurice E. Webb, Architect. 
Empire Hall, Olympia. Joseph Emberton, Architect. 


Below. No. 1289. 


“I am afraid your views are very old-fashioned,” said 
Northcliffe House. ‘ What you call swank is really a com- 
mendable desire to perform one of the functions necessary 
to modern commercial life, namely : advertisement.”’ 

The little church designed to be built in the Diocese 
of London was constrained to utter a__ protest. 
“But, need your particular method of self-advertisement 
take the form of erecting a tower, an architectural 
feature which from time immemorial has symbolized the 
presence of a church, or of some other building of great 
social consequence ?”’ 

“Well, I never!” replied Northcliffe House. “Am I 
not of great social consequence, I should like to know ? 
Is not a newspaper read by millions entitled to be housed in 
a fine building? A certain measure of architectural privilege 
even is here appropriate because the activities of the Press 
do not consist in merely buying and selling, but have a 
spiritual import.” 

“ Oh!” said the little church. 

“IT beg your pardon ?”’ replied Northcliffe House. 

“ T only said, Oh!”’ said the little church. “I have nothing 
more to say at the mement.”’ 

“ Like everybody else, you must march with the times,” 
continued Northcliffe House. “ You must remember that 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. Nowadays, it is 
considered justifiable that any building which can afford 
a tower should have one.”’ 

““ How admirably you express yourself,” said a voice 
from another picture, which illustrated a new warehouse in 
Manchester. ‘‘ I am delighted to hear you speak in defence 
of towers for commercial buildings, for I have a perfectly 
lovely one myself.” 

To my surprise, Northcliffe House did not seem at all 
inclined to respond to this remark in a friendly spirit, for 
it cut the warehouse short and said, with great asperity, 
‘| think your tower is a quite preposterous affair. What on 
earth is the use of my going to the expense of having a tower 
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if every jackanape of a commercial building is entitled to do 
likewise? Don’t you understand that while a great daily 
newspaper is a unique institution, commercial houses and 
warehouses are as common as blackberries, and if every one 
of them is going to have a tower, then the tower form will 
become utterly meaningless.”’ 

At this point the little church again mustered up enough 
courage to speak and expostulated in gentle tones, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that it would be far better if you very expensive 
buildings stopped quarrelling over this question of the tower, 
for it is in the nature of things that you will never agree 
about it. Why not practise the virtue of abnegation and 
eschew towers altogether ? ”’ 

“T heartily agree with you,” said an elegant building 
which resided in a frame just underneath that of the little 
church and illustrated a design for Neal’s Store. ‘‘ Ll show 
you how it is possible for an important commercial building 
to have the architectural dignity which is appropriate to 
it while still maintaining an unbroken skyline. My facade, 
enclosed in a plain rectangle, is yet able to exemplify 
a distinct style and an interesting and novel method of 
giving expression to the window treatment of a large 
modern store.”’ 

Turning my glance upwards I was confronted with the 
spectacle of another very tall building which comprises 
Nos. 51 to 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. This facade was 
characterized by ‘‘ vertical emphasis ’’; that is to say, the 
windows were enclosed in long reveals separated by narrow 
vertical strips of wallage. The picture seemed to be much 
excited about something, but I soon realized what was the 
matter. It was engaged in an altercation with two other 
buildings which were gazing from frames at the opposite 
side of the room. These were the New Olympia and the 
Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham. It is always unfortunate 
when ‘“ Modernist ’”’ buildings fall foul of each other, for 
they are apt to quarrel with a zest equalled in the more 
conventional circles of the “ Traditionalists.” 
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“Yes, indeed,”’ said the new premises at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, apparently divining my thoughts. ‘“ There is this 
distinction, however, namely, that when two ‘ Traditionalist ’ 
buildings disagree one of them is generally in the right ; but 
when two ‘ modernists ’ are in conflict, one may always rest 
assured that they are both of them in the wrong.” 

“Indeed!” said the New Olympia. “ It astonishes me 
that a building so vulnerable as yourself should venture to 
take up an aggressive attitude towards your moral and 
intellectual betters. Surely, you ought to know that your 
ridiculous columns put you entirely out of court when it 
comes to a discussion of the principles of architecture. Why 
you continue to use these obsolete features in a twentieth- 
century building, I cannot imagine. What structural use can 
they be, if you apply them to a steel-framed structure in the 
way you do?”’ 

‘““My dear Olympia,”’ replied the Classic building, “ it 
really pains me that you should display your ignorance of 
the origin and purpose of the Orders. The Order has an 
esthetic function and not a structural one.” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake, stop chattering about the 
Orders,” replied the New Olympia, by this time raising its 
voice to an angry shout. “I don’t want to hear more 
about the Orders either from you or anybody else. I have 
determined to cast them out from my architectural 
repertory. If there is any fresh light to be cast upon the 
Orders do not throw it in this direction, for it would only 
worry me and annoy me. It is my particular virtue that 
I do not think of more than one thing at a time.” 

I could not help being rather fascinated by the vigour 
and naiveté of the character which this building displayed, 
so I thought it desirable to encourage it to explain itself 
alittle more clearly. Assuming my most deferential manner, 
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I asked the New Olympia what was the single thought which 
inspired its design. 

“That is a very easy question to answer,” replied the 
New Olympia. ‘‘ What I express is logic. You see, there is 
a reason for everything in my facade, and, consequently, 
it is sincere and true in a sense in which no Traditionalist 
building can possibly be. For I believe in structure and 
utility, and if you express these, architectural beauty will 
inevitably result. You will understand, I am sure, that as 
the new reinforced-concrete construction makes possible very 
wide spans, the horizontal emphasis which results from the 
continuous windows stretching across my fagade expresses 
admirably the possibilities of this material.” 

At this point the New Olympia was rudely interrupted 
by a voice from the other side of the room and the office 
buildings of Gracechurch Street screamed from their 
frames, ‘‘ Vertical emphasis ! vertical emphasis! J express 
reinforced-concrete construction, not you; my prominent 
vertical lines symbolize the steel stanchions behind them.” 

“And how do you express the horizontal girders? ”’ 
interjected the Classic building at Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Fortunately for the Gracechurch Street fagade, however, 
it was relieved from the obligation to answer this awkward 
question because the New Olympia continued its exposition. 
“Let me explain to you that my wide, continuous windows 
also express utility. They could not be of normal shape, 
for they had to start above the level of the stalls. 
Consequently, as the vertical dimensions of the windows 
were thus restricted, it was necessary to make them as wide 
as possible. 

“Thank you so much,” said the Pioneer Health Centre, 
Peckham, another “‘ modernist ’”’ building, peeping out of a 
frame a little to the left of the New Olympia. “I am very 
Left. No. 1275. The Pioneer Health Centre, 
Peckham, London. Ernest B. Musman, Architect. 
Below. No. 1302. Sketch Design for Royal 


Corinthian Yacht Club, Burnham-on-Crouch, 
Joseph Emberton, Architect. 

“You will see’’ (said the Pioneer Health Centre) 
“that I have carried the principle (of horizontal 
emphasis) even further.” ‘ But no further than 1 
did,” interrupted the Royal Corinthian Y acht Club. 
‘“‘ Haven't I, though,” replied the Pioneer Health 
Centre. ‘‘While you have shown slender vertical 
supports upholding your long, sweeping balconies, 
I, having drunk from a purer source of modernist 
inspiration, am able to indulge in a perfect riot 
of horizontality.” 
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glad you stuck up for ‘ horizontal emphasis.’ You will see 
that I have carried the principle even further.”’ 

“But not further than J did,” interrupted the Royal 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

“ Haven't I, though,”’ replied the Pioneer Health Centre. 
‘“ Just look at me a little more closely. While you have 
shown slender vertical supports, upholding your long, 
sweeping balconies, J, having drunk from a purer source of 
modernist inspiration, am able to indulge in a perfect riot 
of horizontality. The wallage above the long, continuous 
window appears to have no support whatever. The 
window even proceeds round the corner without so much 
as turning a hair.” 

“IT suppose you find this arrangement very sanitary, do 
you?” asked the Southend Hospital Centre in acid tones. 

“ Particularly so.” 

‘“‘ The patients who inhabit my wards have so far made no 
complaints that the amount of light and air I supply them 
is insufficient, but I do not find it necessary to indulge in 
such freakish architecture in order to attain this result.” 

The conversation was proving to me that, after all, my 
original suggestion that *he designs should be arranged 
by category of subject was not really a very helpful one. 
It seems that buildings of the same species quarrel just as 
much as do those of different species. i found it quite 
a relief to go to the other end of the room where I was 
confronted by a design which was surely unique of its kind, 
and would, therefore, have the field entirely to itself. This 
was a ‘Waterless Gasholder,”’ a_ cylindrical struc- 
ture surmounted by a dome. Even here, however, the 





Above. No. 1277. Southend General Hospital. Adams, 
Holdenand Pearson, Architects. Below (left). No. 1343. 
Design for a Waterless Gasholder. Walter Tapper, 
Architect. (Right). No. 1470. Model of new Reference 
Library, Manchester. E. Vincent Harris, Architect. 
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seeds of conflict had been sown, for 
in the corner of the picture there 
stood a gasholder of the normal 
pattern with the decorative iron 
members with which we are all so 
familiar. It seemed much more vocal 
than the main subject of the picture 
and kept on asking it: “In what 
respect are you superior to me and 
why have you got a dome? ”’ 

But no answer was_ vouchsafed, 
and a similar taciturnity was displayed 
by the little model of a new bridge 
at Richmond, which refused to take 
any notice when | put to it a most 
reasonable question. 

“How is it,” I said, “that the 
haunches of each arch appear to be set upon hinges, while 
the span is not movable? And what is the purpose of the 
queer little tunnel between your arches?” I would not 
have minded if the building had merely sulked, but its 
enigmatic smile was really most annoying. 

How different was the demeanour of the new Reference 
Library at Manchester, here represented by a charming 
model. ‘‘ How do you do?’’ I said to this Classic edifice. 
“ | am feeling splendid,” it replied. And indeed, its elegant 
rotundity seemed to breathe an atmosphere of content. 
I left the Architectural Room of the Academy happy in the 
recollection of the good humour and self-confidence of this 
building. 

But, honestly, I do not know what advice to give to the 
Hanging Committee. Surely its members should do some- 
thing to mitigate the condition of mutual exasperation 
in which the architectural drawings now find themselves. 
Perhaps it would be a help if the sociable buildings were 
aligned together in one place, a little haven of architectural 
rest, while the unsociable ones could be left to stew in 
their own juice. One reform, however, is obviously over- 
due. Let the poor designs have a little more space in 
which to display their respective merits. This could be 
accomplished if the Hanging Committee would give a 
larger room to architecture. It is easily done. The Com- 
mittee can reduce the quota of pretty young ladies, it can 
confront us with fewer portraits of Knights Commanders of 
the Bath. After all, are they not there represented in large 
numbers among the visitors to the Academy ? We do not 
need to see so many of them on the walls as well. 
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4 Vv Empire Hall, the new extension to Olympia, London, 
from Hammersmith Road. ‘foseph Emberton, Archi- 
tect. This is the first multi-storied exhibition building 
to be erected in England. The horizontal treatment 
of the facade provides permanent fixings for the 
advertisement of exhibitions. 
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A night view of Empire Hall, The 
elevation has been specially designed to 
allow the horizontal shapes formed by 
the fenestration to be flood-lit without 
shadows. The building is flood-lit from 
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Above: Stew- 
artby Village 
Hall, near 
Bedford, from. 


the north-west. 








and the wood- 
workis painted 
white. The 
beehive in the 
pediment is 
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E. Vincent 
Harris, Architect. The hall was designed for 
the London Brick Company as a social centre for 
their employees. Above the doorway can be seen the 
coat-of-arms, painted by Kruger Gray, of the Chair- 
man of the Company. The hall is built of local bricks, 


wood gilt; the 
lettering of the word Stewartby below it was not 
designed by the architect. The clock in the turret is 
copper, painted blue; and the weather vane, represent- 
ing the Ship of Progress, is copper, gilt. Below: 
Plans of the basement and the caretaker’s flat. 
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The Royal Academy : 


Paintings & Sculptures. 


By Raymond Mortimer. 


VERY year the most appropriate criticism of the 

pictures at the Royal Academy appears in The 

Tailor and Cutter. The connoisseur who writes 

in this paper is even more severe than Mr. Roger 
Fry and Mr. Clive Bell upon our fashionable portrait- 
painters. There is no solecism, it seems, which they do not 
commit; they offer to the disgusted gaze trousers without 
creases, handkerchief-pockets without handkerchiefs, and 
morning-coats worn with brogue shoes. And we may agree, 
though for different reasons, that it is, indeed, shocking to 
think of such works being hung in the stately homes of 
England beside the portraits of exquisitely-dressed gentle- 
men by Gainsborough and Reynolds. But a merely esthetic 
criticism of the Royal Academy would be absurd. Neither 
the exhibitors nor the spectators at Burlington House are 
for the most part interested in works of art as such. It is, 
however, noticeable that the authorities of the Royal 
Academy have departed slightly from their habitual policy. 
They have chosen as the motto for their catalogue a line 
from Bridges, ‘“‘ With new attainment new orders of beauty 
arise,’ and the exhibition contains, I do not say more works 
of art, but more pictures which are like works of art than 
it has for many years. Moreover, two of the Chantrey 
Bequest pictures are most significant. One is a watercolour 
by Wilson Steer—the first picture, I fancy, by this most 
distinguished artist ever to be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. (And I understand that this was not sent by 
him, but purchased by the Trustees before the exhibition.) 
The other is a landscape by a member of our most serious 
anti-academic body of artists, the London Group. Let 
us take these purchases as a sign of grace rather than of 
cowardice. 

A painting and a drawing by Sickert are incomparably 
the best works of art in the exhibition. (Throughout this 
article I am leaving architecture out of my considerations.) 
Apart from the Sickerts, rather far apart, I am afraid, there 
are the Johns. The portrait of Miss Bankhead is extremely 
pretty, in the best sense of the word. The portrait of Lord 
Spencer and the “‘ still life’ are dashing, but rather coarse. 
The two other portraits are, on the whole, more like good 
pictures than anything else exhibited except the Sickert. 
Mr. John has had one advantage, apart from his great 
natural gifts, over his fellow Associates and Academicians: 
he has evidently seen the work, at any rate the earlier work, 
of Matisse and Picasso, and he has not forgotten it. I will 
say nothing of Mr. Ernest Procter, Mrs. Dod Procter, and 
Mr. Colin Gill, the Academy ‘“‘ moderns,” because I can 
think of nothing good to say. I much prefer the pictures of a 
La Thangue or a Tuke, which at any rate are unpretentious 
and skilful as representation. On the other hand, a few 
pictures—a still life by Miss Cecil Leslie for instance, 
another by Miss Ethel Walker, a landscape by Mr. Forrest 
Hewit, and a still life by Mr. Philip Connard—shine in 
these surroundings like goodish deeds in a naughty world; 
and there is a bronze by Mr. Glyn Philpot which makes one 
more angry than ever that so accomplished and obviously 
intelligent a man should degrade himself by producing 
objects like “ The Creation of Man.” In other respects 
the exhibition runs true to form. Sir William Orpen and 
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Sir John Lavery continue to be astonishingly skilful but 
disagreeably theatrical: so that their portraits seem not so 
much of country gentlemen or financiers as of actors repre- 
senting such characters. The President turns out portraits 
almost indistinguishable from the enlarged and coloured 
photographs you see in shop windows. And lest in your 
innocence you suppose that this is the furthest point to which 
the art of painting can go, there are several works by Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A. Yet the ugliest object at Burling- 
ton House is not a picture. Every time one passes Hyde 
Park Corner one has to avert the eye from that Brobdig- 
nagian howitzer. Mr. Jagger has now committed a “ Cruci- 
fixion’’ for a church at Kelham. I left the exhibition 
thankful that I was not a member of the Church of England. 

The Academy exhibition ought not to be criticized for 
including a lot of rubbish. This is inevitable since there 
are 1,669 exhibits. But it is the exclusions which seem at 
first sight so surprising : nothing by Duncan Grant, nothing 
by Dobson or Maurice Lambert or Epstein, nothing by 
Wyndham Lewis, Nash, Lamb, Maresco Pearce, Richard 
Wyndham, Ethel Sands, Douglas Davidson, Cedric Morris, 
Vanessa Bell, Matthew Smith, Wadsworth, Tonks, Lowinski, 
Roberts, Max Beerbohm, Roger Fry, McKnight Kauffer, 
Allan Walton, or John Banting, nothing even by Mr. 
Brangwyn. This is a most incomplete list of artists whose 
exhibitions are of undoubted interest. These are artists to 
whose work (though I do not myself admire all of them) I 
should be forced to direct a foreigner who wished to study 
contemporary English painting. Why are none of them 
represented at Burlington House? Not because they would 
necessarily be rejected ; though many of them have in the 
past been refused, I fancy a fair number would scrape 
their way in today. They are not represented because they 
do not submit their works. And in my humble opinion 
they are perfectly right. The Royal Academy, though it 
receives a princely subsidy from the Crown in the form of 
the finest site in London, does not succeed in performing the 
functions of a true academy. And as a result it is boycotted 
by almost all the most serious English artists. 

There are two possible conceptions of the function of an 
Academy of Art. The first is that it should include the best 
artists of the age who would teach the students and select 
the works for exhibition. This is obviously impossible to 
achieve, becatise there is no practicable method of election. 
Even if the first batch of Academicians by some miracle 
included all the best artists, as indeed the first batch of 
the Royal Academy did, the institution, if recruited by 
co-option, would quickly degenerate. For the best painters 
of one generation are often blind to the merits of their most 
remarkable successors. Who can doubt, on the other hand, 
that for the State to nominate Academicians through a 
Ministry of Fine Arts would be even more futile? The 
alternative conception is an Academy which is properly 
academic ; an Academy which would not pretend to include 
all, if indeed it included any, of the most vigorous living 
artists; an Academy composed of scholarly artists who 
would continually insist alike in their practice and in their 
teaching upon the great traditions of painting. The creation 
of such an institution was indeed one of the principal 





aims of those who founded the Royal Academy, and Rey- 
nolds was a man ideally suited to be its President. The 
complete neglect of this function is by far the most serious 
charge against the Academy as it is today. I should never 
guess from the works of Sir William Llewellyn that 
he had ever learnt anything from the study of the Old 
Masters. And the same is true of most of the Academicians 
and Associates. Mr. Ricketts certainly is known to have 
exquisite taste in Italian art, but in the composition of his 
own works he entirely disregards the great tradition. Mr. 
Clausen is an admirable teacher, I believe, as well as a scholarly 
artist. Mr. Connard is evidently a student of the dixhuatiéme, 
and Sickert and John, in this respect as in all others, are 
again exceptions. But where else can one find even the 
feeblest remains of the classical tradition? The centre of 
anarchy in contemporary painting is Burlington House; 
and for the completest disregard of all the principles of 
composition which have governed painting from Giotto to 
Raphael and from Poussin to Cézanne, one must look 
not to the so-called modernist or futurist, but to Royal 
Academicians like Mr. Sydney Lee, Mr. Richard Jack, and 
Mr. Julius Olssen. What principles these gentlemen instil 
into the pupils of the Royal Academy schools it is difficult 
to imagine. The name of Raphael, one would suppose, 
should never be off the lips of a truly academic painter, 
but the works of these Academicians suggest that they are 
authorities principally on one subject—What the Public 
Wants. In the last century there was in England one 
absolutely academic artist, a man who fell short of the 
highest imaginative genius, but who had studied the great 
masters of the past till he saw every problem through their 
eyes, Alfred Stevens. It is characteristic of the Royal 
Academy that he was never even an Associate. 

The anarchic quality of Academy painting struck one 
with greater force than ever this year, because only a few 
weeks before Burlington House had extended its hospitality, 
so to speak, to the Italian Exhibition. Only a lampoon in 
verse could do justice to the contrast afforded by this 
change. A Greiffenhagen and a Talmage now hang in the 
place of a Raphael and a Titian ; and where Piero’s “Christ”’ 
was flagellated, Mr. Alfred J. Munnings’s horses exhibit 
their oleaginous flanks. 

Though the Royal Academy includes neither our best nor 
our most scholarly painters, I should be the last to deny 
that for many years it has performed one function. It has 
given, as the National Gallery never could, to many excellent 
people the illusion that they enjoy art. The more sophisti- 
cated, especially in London, are aware that the best painters 
do not send to Burlington House. Every year the favourites 
of the Victorian and Edwardian Academies slump more 
disastrously, every year the great Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists rise in value. I am not suggesting that 
prices are a trustworthy test of esthetic merit, but there is 
some significance in the fact that private benefactors have 
to pay enormous prices to give the Tate Gallery the pictures 
it requires by a Rezoir and a Van Gogh, while the vast 
majority of the Chantrey Bequest pictures would in the 
market fetch hardly more than the value of their frames. 
The Impressionists have become Old Masters, while the 
Royal Academy pictures of the same period have become 
old junk. In fact, to realize that for the last hundred 
years Academy pictures have usually possessed no permanent 
value, there is no need to be an esthete; it is enough to be 
a well-informed business man. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


But the people who go to the Summer Exhibition are for 
the most part not well-informed. A large proportion of 
them are nice, old-fashioned country people, retired colonels, 
schoolmasters, doctors, clergymen, their wives and their 
widows, who pay an annual visit to the Academy, like 
their parents before them, as a customary tribute to the 
Arts. And even they are increasingly inclined to murmur. 
There are very few historical or religious subjects this year, 
and only two works which, with the best will, the 
journalists can call “ problem pictures.’’ (Mr. John Collier, 
who has probably attracted more visitors to Academy 
exhibitions than any other living painter, has only one 
picture accepted, and that one is skied.) It is true that six 
earls, six viscounts, four baronets, and twenty knights 
are here exhibited. And no doubt people enjoy a portrait 
of Princess Mary or Miss Tallulah Bankhead, people enjoy 
a picture of that picturesque corner of Venice which they 
remember from their honeymoon, people even enjoy a 
flower-piece if the flowers are fine specimens and very 
accurately depicted. But an enormous exhibition consisting 
almost entirely of portraits, still lifes, interiors, and land- 
scapes becomes rather monotonous. It was not such works 
as these which made the Academy what it was in the great 
days of Leighton and Frith and Landseer. I am afraid even 
the function of appealing to the public is no longer very 
efficiently performed at Burlington House. This is a very 
serious matter. For if the R.A.s don’t pull themselves 
together and produce some cardinals drinking the cook’s 
health, or someone cheating at cards, the public will begin 
to think that after all there is nothing in all this talk about 
Art. And where shall we all be then? 

Serious!y, the condition of the Royal Academy no longer 
seems to be a matter of importance. Until fairly lately 
it possessed both prestige and a monopoly: Burlington 
House was almost the only place in London where a 
painter could exhibit his work. But today the teeth of 
the Academy have been drawn. The mumblings of old 
gentlemen about the wickedness of contemporary art 
are merely pathetic. Their predecessors mumbled in 
much the same way about Turner, about Rossetti, about 
Whistler and about Sickert. And even in its palmiest 
days the Academy was almost as helpless to stem the 
running tide of art as Mrs. Partington in face of the 
Atlantic. At present all it can hope to do is to induce one 
or two good artists to enter its parlour. 

In France the divorce between official art and living art 
is even more complete than it is here. The Paris Salon 
shows no equivalent for Sickert. But this divorce does 
not prevent Paris being the acknowledged centre of con- 
temporary painting. The Royal Academy can therefore 
be acquitted of being in any sense an obstacle to the 
development of British Art. It is merely an anachronism. 
Yet it will survive, I hope and believe, for many years 
Paintings by amateurs give pleasure to their authors if to 
nobody else, and summer after summer retired marines 
and dowager duchesses will find in Burlington House a 
haven for their touching efforts. Summer after summer 
new knights and old heads of colleges will have their 
presentation portraits hung, summer after summer the 
pomp of aldermen and the dignity of rich men’s wives will 
here be celebrated. In this age of altered standards and 
crumbling ideals let the Royal Academy survive — an 
institution as unnecessary as the Beefeaters, if neither as 
venerable nor as picturesque. 


























Plate™ III. June 1930. 


MAKING THE RAILWAY AT 
PARK STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 


From a drawing by J. C. Bourne, 
dated 1836, in the Exhibition of Draw- 
ings of 1800-1850 at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

This Exhibition is slightly disap- 
pointing, in the sense that just 
enough 1s shown there to whet the 
appetite for more. If the Exhibition 
Committee could be prevailed upon 
to arrange later on a series of 
exhibitions covering the four quarters 
of the last century, the result would 
be extremely interesting, and their 
scope might profitably be enlarged 
by exhibiting at the same time 
representative architectural books 
of the periods involved. TheRI.B.A. 
library and private collections, such 
as that of Professor A.E. Richardson, 
ought to provide a priceless yield. 











Plate IV. June 1930. 
THE GREAT VENTILATING 
SHAFT AT KILSBY TUNNEL, 
From a drawing by J. C. BouRNE, 
dated 1837, in the Exhibition 
of Drawings of 1800-1850 at 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The “ find” of this Exhibition 
is ]. C. Bourne who, in 1836-7, 
did a series of first-rate drawings 
of the building of the old London 
& Birmingham Railway. The 
first one, Plate III is reminiscent 
of Muirhead Bone ; Plate V is 
in the manner of the English 
water-colourists; and the one 
above anticipates Gordon Craig 
by half a century and more. 
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Plate V. June 1930. 


THE GREAT VENTILATING SHAFT AT 
KILSBY TUNNEL, 


From a drawing by J.C. Bourne, dated 1837. 


Besides Bourne’s sketches there are at the 

R.I.B.A. working drawings of bridges, 

etc., made by the engineers for the North 

Eastern Railway in 1858 which are extra- 

ordinarily beautiful. A study of an engine 

a detail from one of the large drawings 
—1s illustrated on page 344. 



































c. 1734-01. 

King : George II. 
Fic. 456.—Perseus and 
Andromeda. Fountains 
on the terrace on the 
south front, Holkham 

Hall, Norfolk. 


William Kent, Architect. 


GEORGE I 


AMES GIBBS, an Aberdonian (1682-1754) is best 

known as the architect of the churches of St. Martin’s- 

in-the-Fields, 1721-26, and St. Mary-le-Strand, 1714-17, 

and of the Radcliffe. Library, Oxford, 1737-47. He 
studied in Italy, where he was sent by his patron, the Ear! 
of Mar. He was architect of a number of houses, amongst 
which was the Palladian villa built for another patron, 
the Duke of Argyll, at Sudbrooke Park, Richmond, Surrey, 
c. 1726 (Fig. 446). 
Architecture, published 1728, Gibbs acknowledges the 

early encouragement received from the Duke of Argyll and 

Greenwich on his return from Italy. 

The introduction to this volume not only shows the 
object the author had in view in preparing it as a guide to 
amateurs (he also made a profit of £1,900), but reflects 
certain phases of the practice of architecture at this time 
to which reference already has been made. Having referred 
to “ Persons of Distinction ’’ by whose direction the work 
was undertaken, he goes on to say : 


They were of opinion that such a Work as this would be of 

use to such Gentlemen as might be concerned in building, 

1 The previous articles were published in the issues of THE 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January—July, October—November 1928; 
January—May, October—December 1929; and January—April 1930. 
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In the dedication of his Book of 





A History 


The English House 


By Nathaniel Lloyd. 


XXI.'-The Eighteenth Century 


Palladian and Georgian ( Continued ). 


KINGS: 
1714-1727 


GEORGE II 1727-1760 


especially in the remote parts of the Country, where little or 
no assistance for Design can be procured. Such may here be 
furnished with Draughts of useful and convenient Buildings 
and proper Ornaments which may be executed by any Workman 
who understands Lines, either as here Design’d, or with some 
Alteration, which may be easily made by a person of Judgment ; 
without which a variation in Draughts, once well digested, 
frequently proves a Detriment to the Building, as well as a 
disparagement to the person that gives them. I mention this 
to caution Gentlemen from suffering any material change to be 
made in their Designs, by the Forwardness of unskilful Work- 
men, or the caprice of ignorant, assuming Pretenders. Some, 
for want of better helps, have unfortunately put into the hands 
of common workmen, the management of Buildings of con- 
siderable expense; which, when finished, they have had the 
mortification to find condemned by persons of Tast, to that 
degree that sometimes they have been pulled down, at least 
altered at a greater charge than would have procur’d better 
advice from an able Artist, or if they have stood, they have 
remained lasting Monuments of the ignorance or Parsimonious- 
ness of the Owners, or (it may be) of a wrong-judged Profuse- 
ness. What heaps of Stone, or even Marble, are daily seen in 
Monuments, Chimneys, and other Ornamental pieces of Archi- 
tecture, without the least Symmetry or Order? When the 
same or fewer Materials under the conduct of a skilful Surveyor, 
would, in less room, and with much less charge, have been 
equally (if not more) useful, and by Justness of Proportion have 
had a more grand Appearance and consequently have better 
answered the Intention of the Expense. For it is not the Bulk 
of a Fabrick, the Richness and Quantity of the Materials, the 
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King : George II. c. 1742. 


FIG. 457.—St. Swithin’s, Lewes, Sussex. 


Fic. 457.—This house in the High Street is singularly 
bare, but is not without character. The doorway and cornice 
are good and the keystones of the flat arches over the 
windows (which are without architraves) are effective. The 
house beyond belongs to circa 1770. FG. 458.—Lord Chester- 
field's “villa at Blackheath.”’ 
His town house is illustrated 
in Fic. 461. FIG. 459. 
Chesterfield House is de- 
scribed by its architect as “a 
town house of the greatest i ] 
elegance.’ The wings and 
colonnade have been rebuilt, 
reducing the width of the 
court by one half. The wing 
building on one side of the 
court is devoted to the kitchen 
and offices, and on the other 
to stables. The court is on the 
west side and the gardens on 
the east of the main building. 
The architect says: “ The 
house being intended for ele- 
gance and magnificence must 
have the parts great . . . not 
to be thrown into a number of 
small rooms, for this would disgrace the external form... . 
A dressing-room in the house of a person of fashion is a 
room of consequence. The morning is a time "many 
chuse for dispatching business; and as persons of this 
rank are not to be supposed to wait for people of that 
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King: 
Fic. 460.—-Thame Park, 
Oxfordshire. 


George IT. 1749. 


Reproduced from Ware's “‘ Complete Body of Architecture. 
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The ground-floor plan of Chesterfield 
House, Mayfair, London, 
Isaac Ware, Architect. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


King : George 


Fic. 458.—Ranger’s House, Greenwich. 


kind, they naturally give them orders to come about a 
certain hour, and admit them while they are dressing. 
This use of the dressing-room shows also the necessity 
of a waiting-room.”’ The following is a key to the 
plan :—(A) Hall and staircase ; (B) back stairs ; (Cc) dining 
parlour ; (D) ante-room ; (E) 
waiting-room ; (EF) dressing- 
(G) library;  (H) 
drawing-room ; (I) lobby; 
(K) water-closet ; (L) colon- 
nades ; (M) porters’ lodges. 
Fic. 460.—The west front of 
Thame Park, designed by 
“« Smith, of Coventry,” stands 
at right angles to the early 
sixteenth-century south front 
illustrated in F1G. 201; 1n- 
deed, other sixteenth-century 
buildings were pulled down to 
a make way for that shown here. 
The wide front of eleven win- 
dows, divided into three groups 
in the usual way, is exception- 
ally flat, for the pedimented 
centre breaks forward only a 
few inches. It furnishes an 
instance of uninspired design, only distinguished by its 
academical precision. iG. 461.—The centre block of 
Chesterfield House is the only unaltered feature, the flanking 
colonnades shown in the plan (Fic. 459) with the wings 
having been pulled down and rebuilt, 
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Fic. 461.—Chesterfield House. 
Isaac Ware, Architect. 
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c. 1750. King : George II. 1753. 


Fic. 462.—Underdown Farm, Eddington, Kent. 


Fic. 462. — The brick house with a five-windowed front and a 
handsome painted wood doorway, with a cut or purpose-moulded 
brick cornice and a hipped roof wholly or only half concealed by the 
parapet, is to be found in many counties. The brickwork was built 
in Flemish bond and the window frames were almost flush with the 


King - George IT. 
Fic. 463.—Broad Farm, Horsham Road, Sussex. 


remote country parishes, and was often combined with the hipped roof 
and other features of the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Fic. 464.—Bridges almost identical in design were built by Robert 
Morris at Wilton, Wiltshire, in 1736, and (possibly by Wood) at 
Prior Park, Bath, in 1756. The bridge at Stowe spans a shallow 
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King : George II. 


Fic. 464.—The Palladian Bridge, Stowe, Buckinghamshire. 


wall face, except in houses within a radius of fifteen miles from 
London, where 4 in. reveals were established by law. The flat window 
arches were carefully gauged and a band of moulded brick two, three, 
0’ four courses deep projected over the ground-floor window arches. 
Fi1G. 463.—The desire for “correctness” of design extended even into 








pond and can only have been designed and built for pictorial effect. 
Fic. 465.—The gateway and interior of the kitchen court at 
Blenheim possess a severity which confers a singular air of reserve 
and dignity. FiG. 466.—A gateway in a screen in the manner of 
James Gibbs, who designed many garden temples, etc., at Stowe. 
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1706-24. 


Fic. 465.—Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect. 


c. 1730. King : George II. 
Fic. 466.—Stowe, Buckinghamshire. 
Giacomo Leoni, Architect, 





Fic. 467.—-A fine doorway in the Corin- 
thian Order. The pilasters are set on 
pedestals—a practice seldom seen later 
in the eighteenth century. The ramped 
Portland stone steps and their flanking 
iron railings complete an excellent com- 
position. In Fic. 468 can be seen a 
doorway incorporating all the details 
current at the time, but having distinct 
originality. The balustrade and vases 
are exceptional, but the whole effect is 
satisfactory. Fic. 469.—The doorway 
in the south portico has a flat entabla- 
ture supported by consoles. The narrow 
pilasters are panelled and the frieze 
is pulvinated and carved with laurel 
leaves and crossed ribbons ; the archi- 
trave mouldings are also enriched with 


Multiplicity of Lines, nor the Gaudiness 
of the Finishing, that give the Grace or 
Beauty and Grandeur to a Building, 
but the Proportion of the Parts to one 
another and to the whole, whether 
entirely plain, or enriched with a few 
Ornaments properly disposed. 


c 


Photo by courtesy of H, W. Fincham, Esq. 





G. 468.—Argyll House, Chelsea, London. 
Giacomo Leoni, Architect. 


Gibbs’s remarks upon the real 
essentials of good architecture 
are sound and to the point, and, 
incidentally, he gives us vivid _ pic- 
tures of events which actually had 
taken place. 

Gibbs was one of the most able 
architects of those who followed Wren, 
of whom, indeed, he confesses he was 
a protégé. 

William Kent (1684-1748) was a 
Yorkshireman, apprenticed to a coach 
painter, from whom he ran away to 
london, where he earned a living by 
painting portraits and tere attracted 
the attention of some patron who 
enabled him to study in Italy. Here 
he secured further patrons, including 
Lord Burlington, to whom ine became 
closely attached and in whose house 
he lived and worked for nearly thirty 
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Fic. 467.—No. 179 Clapton Road, London. 


£725, King : George I. 


Fic. 469.—Mereworth Castle, Kent. 
Colen Campbell, Architect. 





c. 1740. 


King : George IT. 


Fic. 471.—Manor House, Petersham, 
Surrey. 
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carving. Comparison with the window 
(Fic. 476) shows how little the treatment 
of openings varied, the same motifs being 
used for them all. Fic. 470.—The fine 
quality of design, richness of detail, and 
excellent workmanship lavished upon 
internal doorcases 1s reflected in entrance 
doorways, of which this is probably the 
best remaining example. The door 1s 
modern, but conforms to current eighteenth- 
century details. The window frames are 
not original, though in the eighteenth- 
century manner. Segmental, gauged brick 
window arches are characteristic of this 
period. Fic. 471.—The entrance door- 
way and ironwork. The door is narrow, 
but the substantial nature of its setting 
prevents any impression of lankness. 


years; indeed, dying there and 
being buried in the Burlington vault 
at Chiswick. 

Kent’s painting, whether of por- 
traits, of which he produced many, 





as 
1729. King : George II. 
Fic. 470.—Rainham Hall, 
Essex. 


or of wall decoration, was inferior, but 
his designs for furniture and decora- 
tion are now recognized as reaching a 
high standard. He was also a pioneer 
in introducing into England a_ bad 
style of scenic gardening, quite 
unrelated to the house to which it 
should have been an_ harmonious 
setting. 

In addition to the assistance he ren- 
dered Lord Burlington in architectural 
designing (which must have been con- 
siderable, for his patron cannot be 
supposed to have lodged him in his 
own house so many years from motives 
of esteem alone), he was architect of 
a number of town and country houses. 
His most important buildings are the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall (c. 1742) an ad- 
mirable composition, and Holkham Hall, 


Norfolk, 1734-61 (Figs. 453, 454, 455): 
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FiG. 472 shows the entrance porch with 
columns carrying a segmented hood. The 
shallow, recessed panels have small ogee 
mouldings. Fic. 473.—A Doric doorway 
with pilasters and cornice, the whole 
being severely rectangular in design. 
Glass has been substituted for two of the 
door panels. Fic. 474.—The doorway 
has an entablature supported by con- 
soles ; the frieze is enriched with rococo 
carving. The ironwork consists of panels 
connected by railings. These panels are 


mounted by scrolled crestings. The up- 
rights of the railings have, alternately, 
arrow and spear heads, and below the rail 
is a fringe of spearhead and two scrolls 
between each upright. The elaborate leaf 
treatment of Tijou was discarded by the 
Georgian smiths, all their effects being 
produced by curving and scrolling the 
bars. Fic. 475.—An Ionic doorway of 
wood. The pulvinated frieze is carved 
with acanthus in a manner verging upon 
the rococo. The staircase is a good 
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3 filled with straight and scroll work—one example of that type, found in country 
4 merging into the other—and are sur- houses, which rises from a square hall. 

: 


where his pupil, Matthew Bret- 
tingham, 1699-1769 (once a brick- 
layer’s apprentice in Norwich, and 
afterwards a_ successful architect), 
became clerk of the works, and, 


over 200 feet apart, and communi- 
cation between the two entails 
crossing the main block. 

Holkham is severe and bare to 
the uninitiated eye (barer looking 








after Kent’s death, superintended c. 1740. King : George II. than it would appear had not the 
the completion of the works ; it is not FG. 472.—No. 9 The Close, Salisbury, original glazing bars of the windows 
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742. f King : George II. ¢. 175°. King : George II, 
Fic. 473.—Church House, Beckley, Fic. 474.—-No. 44 Great Ormond Street, 
a Sussex. London. 
i 
yt 
necessary here to enumerate all the @8 been superseded by large sheets of 


architects who meddled with what 
was substantially Kent’s design. For 
the design of Holkham, Brettingham 
took the whole credit in a volume 
entitled Plans, Elevations and Sections 
vf Holkham in Norfolk, which he pub- 
lished in 1761, and in which no mention 
d of Kent is made. 

: The plan of Holkham (Fig. 454) 
consists of a large central block and 
four smaller blocks, symmetrically dis- 
posed and connected with the centre 
by links. The centre block contains 
the State apartments and reception 
rooms, designed to receive the collec- 


plate-glass), but it has fine architec- 
tural qualities. The grouping of masses 
and the proportions are excellent. The 
architect has relied upon such funda- 
mental factors for his effects and has 
not depended upon adventitious orna- 
ment. The formal setting, fountains 
(Fig. 456), etc., are in harmony with 
the house. The whole covers an 
immense area, and the fine effect may 
be seen in the illustration (Fig. 453). 

Amongst other London architects of 
this period, mention should be made 
of: Thomas Archer (c. 1680-1743), a 
pupil of Vanbrugh, who designed Hey- 
tion of works of art brought by the throp Hall, Oxfordshire, c. 1705; Roe- 
owner from Italy. The subsidiary oe hampton House, Surrey, 1712; and 
blocks are assigned to Library, Visitors, several churches, the most famous of 
Chapel and Kitchen. The centres of “ '7°°_ me which is St. Philip’s, Birmingham, which 
the kitchen and the dining-room are i has ¢ eptionally fine tower. 
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Fic. 476.—The detail of 
this window, which re- 
sembles that of the doorway 
(Fic. 469), is in the best 
manner and workmanship 
of the period. 
Fic. 477. — The Venetian 
window used by Scamozzi 
in Venice was freely em- 
ployed by Palladian de- 
signers. The example at 
Montagu House 1s of 
stone and retains the 
original sashes, which have 
the usual divisions by wide 
glazing-bars. Instead of 
being glazed with large 
squares, however, they are 
filled with separate lead- 
lights, each containing four 
rectangular quarries. 
Fic. 478. — In these large 
houses the entrance door- 
ways were relatively un- 
important. Ware describes 
Venetian windows as 
very pompous in their 
nature and, when executed 
with judgment, of extreme 
elegance’’ (A Complete 
Body of Architecture, pp. 
466-7. London, 1756). 
This Venetian window vio- 
lates the rule laid down by 
Ware that the side lights 
should not be narrower 
than the centre light. 
FIG. 479. The blind 
window recalls the win- 
dow tax imposed in 1697, 
increased six times be- 
tween 1747 and 1808, and 
not repealed until 1851. 
The rusticated brickwork 
is well designed. 
Fic. 480. — A detail of 
the south portico at Mere- 
worth Castle showing the 
pediment mouldings and 
the design of the plaster 
ceiling. 
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King : George I. 1731. King : George IT. 


Fic. 476.— Mereworth Castle, Kent. Fic. 477.—Montagu House, Boreham Street, 
Colen Campbell, Architect. Sussex. 





1734-61. 


: King : George I. 
Fic, 480,—Mereworth Castle, 
Kent. 


Colen Campbell, Architect. 


Fic. 478.—Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 


King: George II. c. 1750. King - George II. 
Fic. 479.—-Montrose House, 
Petersham, Surrey. 


William Kent, Architect. 

Thomas Ripley, a Yorkshireman, was a carpenter who, in 1721, suc- 
ceeded Grinling Gibbons as chief carpenter of H.M. Works, and in 
1727 became Comptroller-General. Amongst houses of which he was 
architect are Houghton Hall, Norfolk, 1722-5, a design by Colen Camp- 
bell, in which Ripley substituted domes for pitched roofs on the corner 
pavilions, and made other alterations of a minor nature. He succeeded 
Campbell as Surveyor of Greenwich Hospital, part of which he built. 
Ripley died in 1758. 

Henry Flitcroft (1697-1769), who was also a carpenter, succeeded 
Ripley as Comptroller of Works in 1758, having followed Kent as Master 
Mason in 1748. He made the drawings for all the plates in The 
Designs of Inigo Jones, edited by W. Kent, 1727. He was a protégé 
of Lord Burlington and a man of ability, who designed Woburn Abbey 
for the Duke of Bedford, c. 1740, which, afterwards, was considerably 
altered by Henry Holland. 

John Vardy was an assistant of Kent, whose design for the Horse 
Guards he completed. He was the architect of Spencer House, London, 
1762, a distinguished piece of work. He died in 1765. 


(To be continued.) 
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This well-head was designed and carved 
by Mr. H. Tyson Smith, of Liverpool, as 
a memorial to Mr. H. Goodison, the 
treasurer of the Kenwood Acquisition Fund, 
and was given by his widow. It is placed 
over a callibrate spring which has been 
used by the older inhab:*ants of Hampstead 
and Highgate for many generations. The 
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London County Council desired to abolish 
the spring by turning it into a drain, but 
eventually agreed to its preservation in 
this form on the understanding that the 
well-head was so constructed that boys 
could not get at the water in it. Hence 
the stone plate within the basin which the 
sculptor would not have otherwise provided. 
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Above and Below: The plan and elevation of a shop front at 
Nos. 21 and 22 Sloane Street, London. Henry Tanner and Sydney 


Faques, Architects. Centre: A night view of the shop front. 
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The shop front is finished in cellulose gold than 7 ft. above the footway, and the Blue Belge 
bronze, framed with an architrave of black marble facia carries the illuminated day and 
marble. The show-window plates finish not higher night signin letters which are 5 ft. 6 in. in height. 
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their upper parts 

being screened by 

a continuous en- 

graved glass 

EITM G OPE TE ESE SEE EIR ERLT LEC SEE LL ee Se screen which was 
designed by 

A shop front at No. 123 Victoria Street, Percy Metcalfe; the background of the niches 
London. “foseph Emberton, architect. A series was sprayed with silver cellulose paint. The 
of raised niches were provided down each side of shop front is in stainless steel, without enrichment 
the narrow showroom, and are carried out to the other than the lettering and the luminous cornice. 
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Above: Day and night views of the entrance 
to a showroom at No. 88 Regent Street, 


London. Charles Heathcote and _ Sons, 
Architects. The shop front and the main 
showroom are the work of Gerald Brown in 
collaboration with the architects. Below: 
The elevation and plan of the shop front. 
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The main showroom is two storeys in height, 
the upper part being a study in silver 
and gold, the gold mosaic of the piers 
merging into green as they fan toward 
the ceiling, which is composed of eighty-one 
coffered panels, whole being covered with 
silver metal leaf. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH; 


A Catholic Artist. 
By Peter Quennell. 


Art-Nonsense and Other Essays. By Eric Gitt. London: Cassell 
and Francis Walterson. Price 21s. net. 


HERE are innumerable forms of art-nonsense, 

and of one of these, at least, Mr. Eric Gill’s new 

volume of collected essays provides an almost 

. perfect example. The author himself, no doubt, 

would be the first to admit an element of inconsistency. 

In the essay which gives the book its title, he announces 

that, while collecting a few specimens of popular art-heresy, 

he will not feel unduly disturbed “ should some of my own 

notions . . . appear in the net.” The caution was certainly 

well advised. Mr. Gill casts in his net and, among 

much genuine and interesting material, makes haste to 

draw up an entire net-load of squirming and vociferous 
contradictions. 

For the gist of Mr. Gill’s message is that the artist, whether 
sculptor, painter or poet, should be content to mind his own 
business; should remember that the artist is primarily a 
man with skill in creating things, and hence must on no 
account allow his vision to become clouded by external and 
irrelevant considerations. “‘ There is a lot of nonsense,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ about the ‘ arts and crafts movement ’ and all the 
‘peasant arts’ and ‘ back to the land’ business. Art and 
morals have got mixed; and people who are simply responsible 
workmen, making ths or that deliberately as well as they 
know how, and doing so for the sake of the thing made, are 
in precisely the same position as any responsible chemist or 
engineer. If, on the other hand, they do their work with 
some idea of social reform or moral rectitude, they make 
nonsense of the whole business ’—-which is sensible enough 
and contains several home-truths that the present writer, for 
one, is by no means inclined to question. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Mr. Gill should heave his drag-net into the 
turbid waters of popular art-superstition after he has been 
himself busily engaged, for the greater part of his book, in 
stocking those very waters with a numerous fry of red 
herrings. He deprecates, as the reader has seen, the 
attempt to connect art and morals. Then why, since every 
moral code other than the purely utilitarian must depend 
upon divine sanction, and morals are, in fact, a minor depart- 
ment of theology, does Mr. Gill do all that he can to confuse 
esthetic and theological issues ? 

Seldom have I read a book in which the name of the Deity 
was so recklessly employed—and employed, moreover, with 
the kind of argumentative prodigality from which a mere 
unbeliever would recoil with an emotion of something like 
disgust. Observe that Mr. Gill is an artist and that his theme 
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professedly is art. This book of his, apparently, is intended 
as a work of esthetic criticism. He is not, like M. Jacques 
Maritain, a neo-medievalist schoolman engaged upon a 
philosophic exposition of his creed. Besides, M. Maritain is 
a writer of great merit; his propaganda is always grave and 
temperate. Whereas in Mr. Gill’s volume the “ Hound of 
Heaven” rages up and down his paragraphs with a lack of 
direction that is sometimes positively hydrophobic. The 
fervour of belief, which one had imagined was calming and 
clarifying, seems to exercise upon this Catholic thinker an 
effect which is precisely the opposite. 

If I have stressed this aspect of his book, it is not because 
I should presume to quarrel with the palpable sincerity of 
Mr. Gill’s religious beliefs, but because the noisiness and 
vehemence, not to say the rhetorical obtrusiveness, of the 
essayist’s religious convictions may prejudice readers who 
would otherwise find much to interest and entertain. Asa 
counterblast, it is agreeable to turn to the sober good sense 
of an earlier artist and writer, less orthodox perhaps, but in 
his own idiosyncratic way no less fervently a Christian. 
“The worship of God,” declared this earlier prophet, ‘ is 
honouring His gifts in other men each according to his genius, 
and loving the greatest men best ; those who envy and calum- 
niate great men hate God, for there is no other God.” Else- 
where, it is true, Mr. Gill approximates more closely to the 
robust and sensuous Christianity of William Blake. “ Songs 
Without Clothes ’’ is an expansion of Blake’s aphorism that 
‘“‘ The pride of the peacock is the glory of God; the lust of 
the goat is the bounty of God; the wrath of the lion is the 
wisdom of God; the nakedness of woman is the work of 
God.”” Here Mr. Gill ventures on a straightforward and 
courageous glorification of naturallove. But it is instructive 
to note that, in the essay which immediately precedes it, 
Mr. Gill is leading a forlorn attack against the alleged 
‘“‘immodesty ”’ of women’s clothes. He asserts, for instance, 
that the vanity of men and male creatures in general is right 
and proper and has usually no sexual significance; while 
‘“among women, I maintain, vanity is ipso facto vicious— 
a sign of degradation, a proof of departure from the divine 
plan, the fruit of irreligion and sexual abnormality and 
abandcn. ...” “ Vanity,”. he adds later, “is virtue in 
the male and, per contra, vice in the female. Such is the will 
of God.’ If such, indeed, is the Almighty’s plan, one would 
be glad to ascertain in what portion of the Scriptures it has 
been revealed, or whether the copyright is vested exclusively 
in Mr. Gill. He goes on to remark that the present “ state 
of affairs is always the accompaniment of decadence and that 
thing of which decadence is the result—irreligion.”” Alas, 
that the centuries during which Roman Catholicism 
flourished most strongly and the greatest miracles of Christian 
art were produced should also have been the centuries when 
women’s clothes reached a climax of extravagance and 
sexual innuendo! It must be admitted, of course, that 
men’s fashions were then equally improper; but that both 
sexes should have been immodest at the same time hardly 
seems to mend matters. Mr. Gill's sweeping conclusion— 
“Nuns, nurses and servant-maids are the only decently 
dressed women. Women should dress in uniforms and be 
thoroughly covered up ’’—puts the question in an appropriate 
light. He is suffering, evidently, from a severe attack of 
veligio tremens; his pronouncements, when this mood is 
upon him, rival the utterances of some bigoted parish priest 
in darkest Hibernia or hysterical seminarist who has glimpsed 
a communicant’s silk stockings. 





But let the reader now refer back to a Mr. Gill decently 
clothed once more in the sober mantle of art and in firm 
possession of his undoubted critical faculties. Probably his 
best essay deals with the relationship of architect and 
sculptor. ‘It isthe greatest mistake,” he observes, “‘ to regard 
the sculptor only as a purveyor of applied ornament or as a 
purveyor of the occupants of niches. Such work is simply a 
special department of the business of sculpture. If that be 
the only work of sculptors in these days, so much the worse 
for these days .. .” Soon after reading the above lines, 
walking along Kingsway, I happened to look up and caught 
sight, vaguely grouped about some debased pedimental 
structure, of a large gathering of disconnected marble figures 
which included an ostrich and a family of colossal elephants. 
There, too, flattened out upon a ledge, precisely as though it 
had crawled forth to take advantage of the pale winter 
sunshine, lay the effigy of a monstrous crocodile. Many times 
larger than life and twice as naturalistic, that group seemed 
adequately to symbolize the degradation of the modern 
architectural sculptor. Nor can we pretend that it is an 
isolated specimen. Except for the ambitious new Under- 
ground building at Victoria, our London streets afford very 
little evidence of any conscientious attempt at regeneration. 
It would appear that most architects still commission 
a band of sculptured ornament in much the same spirit 
as a third-rate dressmaker buys a yard of machine-made 
trimming. 

I have attempted, in the earlier part of this notice, to 
convey some idea of the obvious disadvantages of Mr. Gill’s 
outlook and of a certain obliquity of purpose which, beginning 
with a strenuously no-nonsense view of the artist and the 
artist’s functions, ends by precipitating us head-foremost into 
the quagmires of religious controversy. It is only fair to 
add that, scattered throughout these pages, there is also a 
prodigious amount of good sense and a great deal of vigorous, 
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though sometimes muddled, thinking. One wishes that 
Mr. Gill could be persuaded to take to heart his own excellent 
definition of the artist as ‘‘a man who makes this or that as 
well as he knows how . . . for the sake of the thing made,” 
and leave religious dialectic for others. One wishes that, 
since he is the happy possessor of faith, Mr. Gill were content 
to use his faith as a pedestal and not as a controversial spring- 
board. His book might then have made up, in immediate 
practical importance, what it lost in that quality of spiritual 
exaltation which comes from seeing life unsteadily and seeing 
it in bits. 


The Primitive in Design. 


The Elements of Domestic Design. By ARTHUR J. PENty. London: 
The Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Price 15s. net. 


N The Elements of Domestic Design, Mr. Penty has 

succeeded in producing a work which has much _ to 

commend it, in that he attempts to formulate certain 

definite principles which underlie good domestic building 

design—principles which are, in general, to be found exem- 
plified in most good modern domestic work, but which are con- 
spicuously absent in the epidemic of cheap speculative building 
which is defacing the country at the present time. 

Mr. Penty states, in his introduction, that the book is called 
“*The Elements of Domestic Design ’ because it is based upon 
study of the primitive in design, and the elemental things in 
Architecture are to be found in the primitive.”’ 

This is very well illustrated by his chapter on informal roof- 
planning, which is one of the best things in the book, although 
possibly the author hardly makes sufficient allowance for the 
greater and, perhaps, unfortunate variety of materials available 
under modern conditions, nor does he trace the influence of 
climate upon certain elemental structural forms, such, for instance, 
as chimney cappings, the omission of which has become a modern 


The opposite page. 
\ DETAILS OF OPEN AND PLASTERED EAVES. 
From The Elements of Domestic Design. 
The following description by the author is reprinted from the book : 


The treatment of the eaves in most houses today is very 
unsatisfactory. They are generally given too great a projection 
and are clumsy in detail; and badly designed eaves will ruin 
any building. 

Fig. A is typical of a great number of eaves on old houses. The 
projection is only 6 in. to the end of the rafters. On old buildings 
the rafters vary a great deal in size, but they are invariably laid 
flatways, and the dimensions I have given, 24 in. deep and 3 in. on 
soffit, are about the average size. The cast-iron rainwater gutter 
is half-round, 4} in. wide, and supported by wrought-iron brackets 
fixed into the brickwork. 

Fig. B is a design embodying the principle of Fig. A and adapting 
it for use with 4 X 2 in. rafters which we have to use today. The 
rafter ends should not be planed or painted, but left from the saw. 
The rainwater gutter in this case is fixed by iron brackets to the sides 
of the rafters, which is often the case in old buildings. In execution 
the general effect is, apart from the iron brackets, practically the same 
as Fig. A. 

Fig. C shows plastered eaves. The projection of 12 in. exclusive 
of rainwater gutter would do for any medium-sized house. In 


setting tt out the back of the rafter should strike a line which is half 


the projection of the eaves at the plaster level, for if the back of the 
rafter starts from the fascia the roof will look like an extinguisher, 
while tf it starts from the wall line there will be too big a tilt. Then 
the fascia should not be more than 3 X 1 in., otherwise the eaves 
will look clumsy, and this is where most plastered eaves fail. I 
suppose most of the fascias are 5 x 1 in.or6 X 1 in. This results 
in the fascia showing below the rainwater gutter, which makes the 


eaves look clumsy. Theoretically there should be no fascia at all. 
The plaster should finish behind the tile, and before rainwater 
gutters were used this is the way plastered eaves were done. But 
when a rainwater gutter is used the brackets must either be fixed on 
top of the rafters under the tiles, which 1s a nuisance if anything goes 
wrong, or they must be fixed to a fascia. A 3 X 11M. fascia is all 
that 1s required for practical purposes and does not spoil the effect, 
because it is hidden behind the rainwater gutter. I always paint 
the fascia and rainwater gutter the same colour, namely, black. 

Fig. D is a measured drawing of open eaves with a wood gutter, 
supported by iron brackets fixed into the brickwork. Fig. E shows 
a wood gutter combined with plastered eaves. Both are very effective. 
It is a pity oak gutters are not more used in domestic work, for 
they are very effective in execution. Sometimes they are lined with 
lead, but this 1s expensive. A cheaper way is to fill the angle with 
gas tar. Oak gutters demand oak downpipes. The one I have 
shown is 5 X 41%n., but they are made in a variety of sizes. I have 
a note of one in my sketch-book which is 6 X 44 1n., and another 
4 X 4in. Old ones are generally fixed to the wall with holdfasts. 
A more imposing way is to fix them with wrought-iron collars. 
Fig. F is a type of eaves which is sometimes found on old buildings. 
It consists of a sloping fascia to which are fixed iron brackets that 
support a half-round gutter. It is a very useful type of eaves to 
know about—and one especially suitable for one-storey buildings 
where a Georgian elevation is used, while it is equally effective 
when used higher up, though in this case the depth of the fascia 
should be increased, and it might be expedient to use a 5 1M. 
half-round gutter. 
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A COZY STOVE. 


From The Elements of Domestic Design. 


craze, much to the detriment of both the practical and esthetic 
value of the stack. 

A careful study of good traditional architecture, or, as Mr. 
Penty calls it, the “ vernacular tradition,’’ leads one invariably 
to the conclusion that climate was a very potent source of 
inspiration to the old craftsmen before they were obsessed with 
classical forms ; and if we are to understand origins, a recognition 
of this fact is essential and seems to require some notice in this 
work. Again, ‘“‘ Any intensive study of Architecture inevitably 
takes us back to the primitive. In the primitive are found the 
beginnings of things; and an understanding of origins alone can 
provide us with the necessary background for elucidating the 
complex esthetic problems of the present day. To be familiar 
‘with the primitive is, therefore, to be equipped for dealing with 
the modern. 

‘“ Indeed, in the best sense it is modern; for the general drift 
of things in the art world among painters, sculptors and other 
craftsmen is towards a renewal of belief in the primitive as a 
source of inspiration.”’ 

Undoubtedly this should apply to an immense amount of 
simple modern domestic architecture, restricted as it is by the 
need for economy both in capital outlay and maintenance, and 
it is little short of a tragedy that it is so seldom understood or 
practised. 

The book is illustrated with forty-five practical and carefully 
drawn plates of details exemplifying the principal trades, and 
with several photographs of the author’s work at Ditchling; 
it is, perhaps, to be regretted that there are not more of 
these plates to illustrate, even more fully, the principles so 
clearly enunciated in the text. 

It is hoped that the work will receive the recognition it 
undoubtedly deserves. 

H. P. G. MAULE. 
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Modern Art in Europe. 


Modern European Art. By ERNEST 
H. R. CoLtinGs, pp, 176, London: Cecil 
Palmer. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


R. COLLINGS has the 
merits of brevity com- 
bined with wide know- 
ledge. He has _ here 
summarized the art of 
sixteen European countries without 
employing either the jargon of the 
art critics or the parrot talk of the 
guide-books. He gives us_ plain 
facts, most of them new to the 
ordinary reader, adorned with brief, 
but clearly expressed and original 
criticisms. In consequence he gives 
us a handbook of modern develop- 
ments in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and minor arts, which we 
can use to very great advantage, 
not only as a guide through the 
labyrinths of modern art, but as 
a book of reference before visiting 
the galleries of this and other 
countries. Those whose interest it 
is to search for coming genius will 
find mention of almost all the living 
artists whose work will later emerge 
into the limelight of fame, and a 
just appreciation of all artists in 
recent times who have moulded 
the course of new ideas and 
fresh developments. Thus the 
author explains how Barye and 
Rude were the forerunners of 
Rodin, how Holbein was the in- 
spiration of that much-neglected 
‘ Swiss master Hodler, how the 
mosaics of Boris Anrep arc truly 
Russian in spirit and not mere 
archaisms. The reader benefits at every page from Mr. Collings’ 
research and travel. How many are there who know that in 
Iceland, at Reykjavik, there is a gallery full of the sculptures 
of Jonsson, a fine native artist, and how many people know 
the artists who are responsible for the lovely porcelains of 
Copenhagen? Hanak, an Austrian sculptor, is given due 
praise, and architects like Le Corbusier and Mallet-Stevens 
are given their place in modern developments. There is room 
even for mention of book illustrators like Jean de Bosschére 
or etchers like Zorn. 

The mass of material is too great for us to get a very clear 
perspective, nor is it possible until present developments are 
more mature. But the reader is left with the clear impression 
that, out of the sixteen countries dealt with, France emerges 
triumphantly as the leader of the present generation by virtue 
of her astonishing achievements of the Jas¢ generation. But that 
her future is as brilliant is still obscure : Sweden in sculpture, 
Germany in architecture, and Belgium in painting seem to be 
full of vitality, and the general standard of invention in all 
countries is high. Of the new states, established after the 
war, Poland and Jugoslavia are intensively active. Of the 
old states Holland and Denmark are full of promise. Italy, 
on the other hand, is clearly laggard, for Fascism has not 
been accompanied by any reawakening of the arts, still less 
of architecture. 

Mr. Collings has, in effect, given us little more than the 
contents of his own notebooks. This booklet deserves to 
be expanded, fully illustrated, and made into a standard 
work. Today, when the tendency of art criticism is 
towards verbiage and jargon, a simple exposition in plain 
English such as this, is an admirable contribution to a study 
of modern art. 

S. CASSON. 
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FILMS. 











film, 1 Do 


Mr. Oswell THE PIPES OF PAN. typewriter re- 


Blakeston’s | pO LIKE 


TO BE BESIDE presents her 
THE SEASIDE. 


active life, the 


Like to be Produced by cloth is even- 


Beside the 
Seaside, is a brilliant and 
amusing commentary on the 
technical devices of many well- 
known producers of films. 
Held lightly together by an 
airy thread of story, tt exposes, 
by a constant reduction to 
absurdity, more clearly than 
learned disquisition or exact 
analysis, the merits, the defects, 
the potentialities and the 
dangers, of the methods they 
employ. Mr. Blakeston’s wide 
knowledge of cinematic art, the 
satirical but kindly manner of 
his criticism, and the wide 
range of information and 2p- 
preciation to be gained from his 


film, are sufficiently indicated 


by the few extracts given on 
these pages. Fic. 1.—The 
danger of the unintelligent use 
of the well-known technical 
device of isolating a part of a 


figure to give emphasis tos a 


significant movement, to raise 
a mundane action to an epic 
plane, is illustrated here by 
what the producer of the 
film has called an “ ept 
posterior shot.” This legitimate 
device, here used indiscrimin- 
ately to emphasize an action 
where no emphasis is required, 
has created an obvious ab- 
surdity. Fic. 2.—The woman 
in the film, a typist, is com- 
pletely absorbed by her work. 
Other aspects of her life are 
repressed. In this scene the 
steps stand for her ambition, the 
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tually | dis- 
covered to be her nightdress. 
The symbolism of the objects and 
their visual relation to each 
other is obvious, and provides 
an amusing comment on the 
methods used by the brilliant 
producer of psychological films, 
Miss Germaine Dulac.. Com- 
pare The Sea Shell and the 
Clergyman. Fic. 3.—This 
shot of a dow n-pi pe in a light 
well shows, in the manner of 
Paul Leni, how light and 
shadow can be made to create 
interest in the most prosaic 
object. Fic. 4.—The relation 
of the ordinary audience to the 
cinema lies in the identification 
of the spectator with the actors 
in the film. Men do brav 
deeds, women make conquests. 
The popularity of the cinema 
depends very largely, to put it 
psychologically, on a compen- 
satory illusion. In this scene 
Mr. Blakeston has pointed the 
fact by a reversal of the usual 
order. The actors in the film 
dissociate themselves from the 
audience and leave the cinema in 
disgust! Fic. 5.—This scene, 
in the manner of Man Ray, the 
producer of Emak Bakia, Etoile 
de Mer, efc., ‘/lustrates the use 
of partial obscuration to give 
interest toordinary objects. Mr. 
Man Ray alternates clear and 
obscure photography to main- 
tain a level of interest in a 
sequence of scenes of alternating 
interest and prosaicness. 








Fics. 6 AND 7.—A valuable tech- 
nical point is brought home by these 
sequences showing the church wall 
and the mountain railway. Of the 
two leading characters in the film 
the young man’s aspirations are 
expressed by shots of the church 
wall taken with an ascending 
camera, whilst the bathetic ten- 
dency of the woman is expressed by 
shots of the mountain railway taken 
with a descending camera. The 
same scenes are then taken with 

still camera. In the latter case 
nothing is expressed, although the 


objects photographed are the same. tie 


These sequences demonstrate that 
the power of expression can exist, 
not in what is photographed, but 
in how it is photographed. The 
stills shown here help to illustrate 
the point. Fics. 8 and 9.—The 
method adopted by Carl Dreyer, 
the producer of Jeanne d’Arc, és 
humorously illustrated in this scene. 
The constant alternation of figures, 
seen ‘close up,” and taken from 
below and ata slant, with similar 
figures at an opposite slant, 
gradually creates the effect of a kind of emotional oppression which, 

Dreyer’s case, is the ke "ynote of the film. Fics. 10 AND 11.—In ieee 
two inter-related scenes, in the manner of the w waite n Russian pro- 
ducer, Eisenstein, Mr. Blakeston has humorously and intentionally 
exposed the futility of the use of visual symbols superficially alike, but 
essentially different, to emphasize an abstract idea. The abstraction here 
is the whiteness of the clothes in the washtub. The attempt to emphasize 
this idea by cross-cutting the scene with the image of the white cat is 
clearly absurd. Another example of the misuse of symbolism is seen in 
Eisenstein’s famous film, The General Line, where an attempt is made to 
give scale and di gnity to the incident of the wit separator by cross-cutting 
the scene with shots of breaking sea-waves and tumbling foam. The 
symbolism here is false, the relation being superficial and not fundamental. 
On the other hand, ar astoundingly successful use of emphasis by 
symbolism may be seen in the same film, The General Line, where the 
episode of the bull and cow, after increasingly rapid cutting, is closed 
by a crescendo of shots of falling water and rushing torrents. The 
symbolism in this case is absolutely true and raises to an epic grandeur 
what would otherwise be a mundane incident. MEnrcuriws. 
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Fics. 


8 and 9. 


1o and 11. 


THE FILMS. 
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PAINTING. 


Architects’ 
Drawings. 


1800:1850:1930 


(The coincidence of the 
Exhibition of Architects’ 
Drawings of 1800-1850 at the 
R.I.B.A. with the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibi- 
tion, affords an opportunity 
for the comparison of the 
architectural draughtsman- 
ship of the nineteenth 
century with that of our 
own day. In the following 




















pages Mr. McIntyre com- , The Old Corn Market Barclays Bank, Chesterton, Cam- 
pares the merits and short- I & ] Q , and Tuns Inn, Guildford. I 9 3 y bridge. ¢ harles F. Skipper, Architect. 
H. Gurling, Architect. be From The Royal Academy (No.1291) 


comings of the two periods.) 


The precision and neatness of the little coloured engraving of 
the Old Corn Market and Tuns Inn at Guildford has not 
prevented it from being entirely sympathetic in feeling. Because 
the shadowed parts which show underneath the colours supply 
the light and shade, a sense of unity is preserved. The little 
groups of figures in the street are evidently carefully recorded 
normal types of the period. There has been an effort at “ picture- 
making” and the result is entirely successful, and the picture 
would be attractive upon any wall, a position where one could 
not for long tolerate some of the drawings at the Royal Academy. 

The drawing of Barclays Bank, Chesterton, ts an attempt 
at picture-making, and a pretty one at that. It is obviously 














intended to be naturalistic, but this end is defeated by the 
abnormal perspective which is too much according to plan, and 
not as the eye sees it. There ts not much air tn the picture 
because the sky is not verv well related to the building, it is too 
heavv and hangs rather too closely round the roof ; also the lines, 
being ruled, do not undulate or vibrate as they would do, when 
seen through atmosphere. In the figures introduced, some attempt 
has been made to characterize the sort of persons—though their 
faces have been discreetly hidden—who might presumably be 
clients of the bank. All these varying efforts seem rather 
misdirected when a “ straight’’ architectural drawing would 
serve so much better. 





I 8 2 Elevation of the Royal Manchester Institution. By an un 
known artist. From The Exhibition of Architects’ Drawings 
of 1800 to 1850 at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The elevation of the Royal Manchester Institution is a 
consistently true architectural drawing ; it is deliberately kept 
within a severe artistic convention. The forms are brought out 
clearly by washes particularly applied only to that end ; there 
are no glittering reflections to dazzle the eye ; a quiet uniform 
tint has been chosen to represent the local colour of the stone, 
and 1s not confused with accidents of light. Shade is used where 
it is necessary to accentuate shapes and show the construction. 
The little group of figures at the top are put in by one who 
obviously knew how to draw; but it is the quietness and 
restraint of this drawing—a sense of knowledge held in reserve— 
that gives it dignity and poise. The discovery by present-day 
architects that sunlight can be yellow, and that shadows can 
on occaston be blue, has played havoc with many of their 
drawings 

It is rather difficult to classify the design for a New Store at 


1¢ O Elevation of the Accepted Design for a New Store 
93 * at Kensington. E. Berry Webber, Architect. 
From The Royal Academy (No. 1369). 


Kensington. Jt is not exactly a drawing, nor is it a painting ; 
the attempt to make tt a painting has spoiled it as a drawing. 
It is probably what uninformed persons would call “‘ impres- 
stontstic,’’ but of course it is nothing of the kind—for among 
other things an impressionistic painting looks effective at a 
distance, whereas from a few feet this drawing practically 
vanishes from sight except for a few meaningless spots of colour 
which float about the surface of the paper. Although the resources 
of the colour box have been brought to bear upon it, the colours 
which have been used have no significance from whatever artistic 
standpoint it ts considered, and in an architectural drawing 
they are entirely irrelevant to the structure, giving neither the 
local colour of the building nor the colour acquired under 
varying aspects of light. Colour cannot be applied in an irres- 
ponsible way over a carefully ruled drawing ; different attitudes 
of mind are involved which are entirely irreconcilable. 
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We must distinguish between 
the drawings of projected and 
those of actual buildings. The 
drawings of Shotter Boys 
are done from actual scenes 
and the quality of his line 
shows his emotional feeling for 
those scenes. Obviously anyone 
who is making a drawing of a 
proposed building will not ex- 
perience similar feelings uniess 
he has a vivid imagination, and 
even then his drawing may not 
give any idea of the eventual 
appearance of the building. 
Architectural draughtsmen today 
do not seem to have acquired that 
touch, sympathetic and personal, 
which was so attractive in the 
drawings of Shotter Bovs. He 
used what the trade lithographers 
call ‘‘ an artist's line’’; that is, 
no mechanism such as a ruler, 
came between his thought and its 
expression. Architects in those 
days did not spectalize so much ; 


‘ 


they were artists too, and in ee 
I 8 4 2. From a lithograph by 
Thomas Shotter Boys. 


some cases painters as well. For 
this spectal branch of architecture 
modern painters are particularly well fitted—and it would be 
intriguing to see what they might produce in conjunction with 
architects. The lack of individuality in many of the drawings 
at Burlington House ts easily accounted for; the work ts 
handed out to professional draughtsmen who make slick 
drawings for exhibition purposes. We do not see the original 
effort of the designer to get down the idea as it was revealed 
lo him; his concern ts to show how clever he is. Year after 
vear we see the same displays of self-satisfied skill of a 
certain kind because many architects employ the same men. 





PAINTING. 
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; Entrance Doorway toa New Warehouse 
I 9 3 O. in Manchester. H.S. Fairhurst & Son, 
Architects. From The Royal Academy (No, 1325). 


The drawing of the entrance doorway to a warehouse at 
Manchester ts evidently by a follower of William Walcot ; 
the hard glitter of the building is revealed with those clever 


splintery touches; the figures appear like a handful of 


chopped-up shapes thrown to the winds and tossed in every 
direction, giving a sense of movement in contrast with the 
immobility of the buildings and having the sort of cheap realism 
with which we are very familiar both at the Roval Academy and 
elsewhere. Although this is a drawing of a doorway tt ts not 
particularly “‘ featured" so that we can see what tt ts like. 


ee Sew) 





I & 5 & J A detail of the High Level Bridge at 
ne Newcastle-upon-Tyne. From The 
Exhibition of Architects’ Drawings of 1800 to 
1850 at the Roval Institute of British Architects. 


The precision with which the engine in the drawing of a 
high-level bridge at Newcastle is done gives exactly the feeling 
of the material of which the engine is constructed. The draughts- 
man has kept entirely within the limits he has clearly defined 
in his own mind for a technical drawing ; he has made no 
attempt to copy nature. Colours are used to suggest the 
properties of the various materials: blue represents steel, grey 
represents iron, and green and red, picked out here and 
there with yellow, embellish and decorate the engine as a whole 
and make details of the parts clear to the eye. 

In the detail from the drawing of Northclifie House, Shefteld, 


A detail from the drawing of 
ny 

I 9 d O. Northclitfe House, Sheffield. 
Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke, Architects. 
From The Royal Academy (No. 1360). 


the attempt to combine a watercolour painting with a technical 
drawing has produced a horrid sort of hybrid. The motor-cars 
look as if made of the same substance as coloured porous rubber 
sponges ; and the colours have been degraded to make them look 
‘natural’”’ and to give ‘‘ atmosphere”’ and “‘ feeling.” Why 
are architects ashamed of the beautiful detailed drawings which 
are presumably underneath these washes, apparently preferring 
effects which at their best are merely sloppy and sentimental ; 
or are these washes attempts to obscure an inability to make 
technical drawings beautiful things in themselves ? 
RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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Quite close to the well-known Old 
House in Hereford is an early 
seventeenth-century house, in Owen 
Street, in which there is a closed 
string oak staircase. Although 
the house has been considerably 
alleved, the staircase, illustrated 
here, remains untouched and pos- 
sesses excellent pendants and a 
moulded string. 
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A Free Commentary. 
By Junius. 


HEARTY word of congratulation (to sweeten this 
somewhat spleenful commentary) must be conveyed 
to the authorities in Surrey who are stemming the 
litter tide by explaining what will happen to those who 
offend in this matter. A recent careful survey of the 

country round and about Hindhead gives heartening evidence 
that there is a growing conscience. I found, contrary to expecta- 
tion, no cartons, tins, bottles or newspapers (to speak of) in the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, an apparently ideal receptacle designed by 
Nature, while the marge of Frensham Great Pond was covered 
with a crowd of cheery motoring picnickers who were sedulously 
gathering up their fragments—urged thereto by appropriate 
notices—and conveying them, I cheerfully assume, to their own 
dustbins. And if this can be done in the dry wood of Surrey, 
what shall not be possible in the green ? 

* * « 

On the other hand, a famous firm, to the happy wit of whose 
illustrated catalogues the discerning owe so many gay moments, 
takes occasion to announce its new line of ‘ Race and Motoring 
Hampers . . . supplied with bamboo forks and throw-away 
plates, so that there is nothing to pack up after the meal.” 
!! rete *. ! 

+ a * 

And I knew a mayor, a more than ordinarily “ enlightened ”’ 
citizen, unhappily still living, whose hobby was—and for all | 
know still is—to find a pleasant stretch of moorland and play 
Aunt Sally with the empty bottles left from his plentiful feasting, 
so that there should be “ nothing to pack up,” oblivious of con- 
sequent danger to barefoot child or galloping pony and to that 
other by no means negligible danger of heath fires from lenses 
thus extemporized. Could the man not be hanged—in effigy at 
the very least and worst—-upon a gallows-tree, together with a 
director of Messrs. X and Y? I suppose not. <A pity! 

* x * 

A managing director, writing to The Times and quoting a 
beautiful passage from A Memorandum as to the Deduction of 
Income Tax for the Year 1930-31, asks if any reader can tell 
a poor layman what it all means and whether it is deliberately 
designed to be unintelligible. The answer to the first question is, 
quite patently, ‘ No’’; to the second, “ Probably no; but is, 
rather, a particular example of the stupidity of most experts 
in assuming that lavmen understand their jargon and can master 
in a few moments what it has taken them all their time to learn.”’ 
Manufacturers, explaining machines and processes in catalogues, 
often make the same mistake. 

If, as the Somerset House people definitely maintain, it is in 
fact true that as their authorizations sanctioned by Parliament 
are couched in jargon their demands must be in the same jargon, 
then certainly a translation should be appended. 

* * * 

A reply from Mr. H. T. Stretton to the baffled managing 
director is too good not to be repeated. The notice, ‘‘ Break 
Glass, Pull Knob, Wait Engine,’ would, he suggests, be thus 
translated by a Somerset House clerk : 

In the event of information having come to the knowledge 
of any person or persons with regard to a fire having broken 
out, or in any way being, according to such information, said 
or thought to have broken out, the person, or persons, to 
whom such information shall have or may have come shall 
summon the assistance of a fire engine by pulling the knob, 
said person or persons having broken the glass through 
which said knob may be observed but the existence of which 
unbroken presents an obstacle to the pulling thereof, the 
latter action to take place subsequently and in no case 
previously to the former, whereupon, and as a result thereof, 


the fire engine thus summoned by the action or series of 
actions on the part of the person or persons aforementioned, 
shall be awaited by the said person or persons whose action 
it was, and by no other, at or near the spot where the action 
or actions before described as having caused or having been 
intended to cause the arrival of the fire engine were carried 
out or otherwise executed, and in no case elsewhere, such 
waiting to be subsequent to and not in advance of said 
action or actions. 
* x * 

The Automobile International Association having unanimously 
agreed a sign to indicate approach from bye to main roads, the 
British authorities have promptly adopted another on the 
grounds, apparently, that British motorists cannot tell a triangle 
standing on its apex from one sitting on its base. Thus is missed 
the opportunity of taking a small step forward to the establish- 
ment of a universal direction-sign language for the high road 
such as we already have for the high seas—a reform eminently 
commonsensical and long overdue. 

* * * 

Cotton Week, to advertise distressed Lancashire, has come and 
gone. In so far as it represents co-operation in the cotton trade, 
a breaking-down of the proud, teak-like Lancashire individualism 
—well and good. Inso far, too, as the sales of British cotton goods 
are increased at the expense of foreign cotton and silks, Lancashire 
and England stand to gain—though one wonders how much 
cheap Japanese cotton was “ moved” under the “ Week’s”’ 
banner. One supposes, however, that cotton gained at the 
expense of other British fabrics, and that we may expect in due 
course a Wool Week, an Artificial Silk Week, a British Rabbit 
Fur Week, and a Leather Week to redress the balance. 

* * * 

It is permitted to wonder whether, if the cotton trade could 
bring itself to take seriously the factor of design as a market winner, 
it would not do more for cotton than any number of ‘‘ Weeks.” 
An attempt made here and there some fifteen years ago gently 
fizzled. Perhaps the pioneers were discouraged not to find a 
large body of designers ready waiting and technically instructed. 
Obviously there is no lack of competent creative designers (as 
distinguished from ill-paid hacks confined in the manufacturers’ 
“studios ’’). The relatively enlightened printing trade has 
discovered that. But you cannot build up a School and a 
Tradition of Pattern Designing, however promising your material, 
without taking a good deal more trouble and displaying a greater 
patience than was then apparent. Nor, when you have found 
your designers, must you shackle them by saying in effect : ““ We 
want something just like this, only, of course, quite original.” 
The first necessity is, as in all these adventures, conversion, and 
practical men are not readily converted. Cotton still, no doubt, 
looks upon the artist as a poor fish. 

* * * 

Adventuring with some misgivings a week-end in a pleasantly 
reconstructed hotel in a sophisticated county, I thought the 
allowance of one bathroom to eight bedrooms somewhat inade- 
quate. I was wrong. The reconstructors knew what they were 
about. By providing a cuisine of a dismayingly lugubrious 
nature they contrived that I should have the bathroom (and 
the dining-room) all to myself—a triumph of long-headed 
organization. 

* * * 

The energetic and enlightened Minister of Health might do 
worse than appoint a Royal Commission to consider how far 
the general dying-down of the fires of energy and ambition in 
this unhappy island is due to the quality of fuel provided for 
its individual human engines. A Cooking Week now—that 
might be of some use ! 

* * 

Two items (at least) from the world of Art deserve notice. We 
are threatened with statues in manipulated gnarled oak for the 
parks—this with the direct approval of the benevolent and 
sedulous Mr. Lansbury. And a famous surgeon at the Academy 
banquet complained, among other things, that Raphael, setting 
out to draw a congenital cripple, had actually given him the 
hypertrophied muscles of an athlete—criticism after the manner 
of the Editor of the Tailor and Cutter with which custom has 
made us familiar. A joke, possibly, but one which shows which 
way the wind really blows. 
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An _ eighteenth - century 
wrought-iron BRACKET 
from the Fox Inn, Hunting- 
don, now in the Victoria 
& Albert Museum, London. & u 


The Architectural Review 
Supplement 
June 1930 


Decoration & 
Craftsmanship 


OVERLEAF : 
AT CLOSE RANGE. 


A panel carved in wood on one of 
the great side doors of the Duomo 
of Florence: Vanity weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 
This panel has never before 
been photographed. 
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THE BOXERS, A design for Filet lace. 


Designer ; Giut1o Rosso. 


J 
Sport : 
A Subject for Design. 


By Adam Prosser. 


R. HENRY FORD is reported, in his new book, as 
saying, ‘“Discouragement! I don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word.”’ In the eyes of our industrial 
monarchs “‘ discouragement ’’ is like a poor relation, 
a thing you don’t own to, so Mr. Ford turns 

haughtily away as he would from a frayed shirt-cuff. 

No doubt most of the I-don’t-know-what-it-means flapdoodle 
derives from the Nelsonian gesture im ve Fear, but as it is on record 
that our immoral and one-eyed admiral “ preferred to walk” 
after the briefest acquaintance with the pleasures of driving 
furiously, even the ancestor of Mr. Ford’s bad egg smells rather 
unhealthy. 

As a matter of fact, you can bet your bottom spanner that 
Mr. Ford knows what discouragement means; only, like the 
others, on the crest of the wave he forgets. 

To think that we are still building villas with William- 
Morris - Philip- Webb-art - nouveau - cum- Mr.- Bloggs- the - Builder 
insides, not to mention medieval exteriors of art-Liberty rough- 
cast and creosoted boards pinned on with nails! To think 
that the very élite are still in the period-furnishing age which 
is at least a quarter of a century out of date! To think that 


current ideas will take anything from twenty-five to fifty 
years to become common property! One of the discouraging 
moments is when you discover that things take a long time to 
happen. 

At the present rate of progress, 1955 or 1980 are about the 
dates that we may expect the man-in-the-street to become 
familiar and matey with the “ modern "’ movement, and O dear 
how very stale the modern movement will be. By the time 
people are beginning to savvy our current modern art bone- 
shakers with the high front seat, the red flag, and the door in 
the back, the artists will be preducing a line in Bentleys 
which on the same reckoning will win through to popular 
approval about 2200. 

Which is absurd, and, I think, partly the fault of the artists, 
who, having the advantage of brains, ought to use them with 
more cunning. 

The trouble with our modern bone-shaking producers of art 
is that they are partisans, not so much artists as prophets, and 
not so much prophets as die-hards clinging to the ancient Faith in 
a world of Bolshy stockbrokers and aristocrats who mouth the 
red flag, for alas, anarchy has grown so respectable that three 
generations of nice people have mistaken it for the consti- 
tutional view. And, being prophets and die-hards, they 
naturally want to bump us about, or even bump us off. 

If only their bone-shakers weren’t so uncomfortable. 

If only Mr. Fry’s bone-shaker wasn’t quite so puritanically 
cushionless. If only Le Corbusier’s wasn’t quite so full of 
cocksure misfires. If only Mr. Nash and Mr. Grant weren't 
quite so uncompromising about driving down the very centre of 
the road. 

Then we, the great British Public, might begin to think about 
going for a drive. 

The other day somebody described with disgust, as a 
prime example of the bovine stupidity of the Public, how 
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\ RUG, hand-knotted and in tones of 

sage-green and beige, depicting country 

life and sports in Rockland County, 

America. The rug was made in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


Designer: RuTH REEVES. 





















The Architectural Review, June 1930. 


Right. FOOTBALL’ and CRICKET, 

Panels in the mosaic pavement of the 

east vestibule at the National Gallery, by 
Boris Anrep. 





A. P. Herbert, just because he is funny 
with it, finds that his comic attacks on 
the inanities of the time are never 
taken seriously. Just because he is 
funny with it. 

But how right they are not to take 
\ A. P.H., nor allow him to take himself, 
seriously. They like him because he is 
funny, and they like his fun because it 
is fun and not something else disguised 
as fun. Here is a case where the mob 
still reveals an unerring instinct, a deep 
intellectual health. Here is a case where 
people are still religious, accepting a 
thing for its own sake, having a sense of 
absolute values. How right they are ! 

And it is a fact, despite the senile idiocy of ordinary 
education, that people are still fundamentally sound—so 
sound that when they are shown the Bentleys of Italian 
art they really think them extremely nice, and they would 
even (consent to drive in a modern bone-shaker if Mr. Fry 
or Mr, Nash would drive rather slowly and kindly. 
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Left THE WICKET- KEEPER. 

A keystone at Melbourne House, 

London, carved by Gilbert Seale. 

Trehearne & Norman, Prestcn & 

Company, Architects. The keystone is 

a sporting gesture to Australia House 
across the road, 


Not they. Not they. Bang, 
zump, poop, poop ! Poop, poop ! 
Off they goat a mad fifteen miles 
an hour, waving the red flag 
in front. 

Yet with a little more sympathy 
we might get on quite a long 
way: sympathy, compromise, and 
wisdom—the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

This, it seems to me, is where interior decoration steps in. 
Pictures are like lyrics, a legitimate field for the more intimate 
self-expression of the artist; but interior decoration is architec- 
ture, and the architect builds with the bricks of compromise, 
as Mr. Tupper might have said. 

In decoration, both sides are more amenable. In his carpet 
the man-in-the-street submits as a matter of course to the 
pattern which he can’t abide in a frame on the wall. On the 
other hand, the artist knows he’s got to fit in his whatever-it-is 
with all the other whatever-they-are. 

For this reason the arts of interior decoration form the real 
jumping-off ground, the real white hope of the modern movement. 
The atmosphere is right. 

In the competition published in the May issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW there was a condition laid down 
that all designs should have a _ sporting subject. Sport. 
Here is a subject calculated to intrigue millions of British 
subjects. Why shouldn’t the artists get hold of a good thing 
like that and use it with the wisdom of the serpent for their own 
ends? I should like myself a rug for a smoking-room which gave 
a Kaufferian rendering of a race-course, a sort of Ascot Jardiniére. 

You might say, of course, that subjects like sport in which 
people are vitally interested, would lead them to be more 
exacting than ever in demanding Grade A naturalism. This may 
be true of certain sorts, but I believe there are thousands of 
people who would, as it were, see the joke of an Ascot Jardiniére 


SEGRAVE or TWO HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY MILES PER HOUR. 
A French design for an artificial silk 
and cotton curtain inspired by Sir 
Henry Segrave’s world’s _ record. 
Designer : Dubois Leclercq. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Left! PHUNTING SCENE. A _ {hand-woven woollen 

RUG in fawn, green, red, brown, and blue. Designer : 

THEODORA M. Moorman. Centre. RUGGER. A lino-cut 

hand-painted wallpaper in black-and-white and five colours. 
Designer: Ep1tH LAWRENCE. 


style, but he knows all this sort of thing backwards, 
and his lacework on Plate VI shows the perfect 
compromise between design, material, and subject. 
You hardly know what the subject is until you 
look for it; then it is as clear as daylight, and 
idiosyncrasies of form seem to happen inevitably from 
the nature of the material. Great Uncle Castledine 
can’t grumble about the thickness of the tennis 
racket, because lace is lace. This is the way to wean 
our eminent Victorians from the 
dogma of the Immaculate Imitation. 
Leclercq’s Segrave curtain looks 
better in the piece than it does in the 
and enjoy making the recondite passages he As ¢ ¢ photograph; but even then it is 
plain to their friends. There are any \ rd Bee ; ) rather busy, unlike Ruth Reeves’ rug, 
amount ot people who would simply ip as which just shows how much incident 
love the rug illustrated on p. 350. é. you can cram into a small area 
Not that it is easy to satisfy all the @ ig 7 without crowding the space, cracking 
conditions. It isn’t—as some of the ae 2 Come ca — = up the design, or turning the floor 
other illustrations show. ° ee 2 on which the rug lies into an 
The problem obviously presented _ ; - ' / “ig exhibition of pictures on which it 
acute difficulties to Mr. Anrep, and the s ’ 6 / would be sacrilege to put the un- 
business of representing actions with : P ; rey responsive boot. It has just the 
which he is not, possibly, familiar (no rs a ms te 4 right balance of literary and pictorial 
doubt he was urged to be “ realistic”’ cn OP RNY f : { interest. 
in this particular job) have led him to we, we PN = : He! \ ; In October, when the results of THE 
discard his usual methods of stylization e F : ¢ SZ. . ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW  competi- 
in favour of a natural effect. In fact, Re Ye ir ¥ y tion are to be announced, perhaps 
it looks as though he had been working ay i ee  . f we shall be allowed to see what other 
from photographs and feared that any = Ja .¢ ee hee Ee artists can do in the way of sporting 
departure from the camera’s statement Ae Oe ; designs. 
would lead him into inaccuracies , iG: - | 
calculated to draw hoarse protests 
from the fans. 
Miss Edith Lawrence obviously suffers 
from no such disabilities; her cricket and rugger designs are 
executed with a gusto which shows that she knows well what 
each man on the field ought to be doing. The bowler and the 
man in the deep field who is making a brilliant catch, 
are excellent characterizations. But the person who buys 
this wallpaper will never be able to discard his blazer for a 
dinner-jacket. 
| think that ought to be avoided, Your game wants 
to peep through the idea of the design like the moon through 
a cloud. Miss Lawrence is more successful in her rugger 
design, where there is just the right amount of conven- 
tionalization, but here again the canvas is a bit crowded. 
Rosso is full of facile’ mannerisms, pale substitute for 


CRICKET. \ design for a 
wallpaper or textile. 
Designer» EpitH LAWRENCE, 


Th S Arch 1 tectu ral Rev 1eW Competition Correspondence regarding the 


COMPETITION announced in the 
May issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW will be published in Fuly. The Competition is for a design for the two main 
rooms of Lord Benbow's apartments in London. Designs for rugs, curtains, carpets, etc. should, where possible, have sporting 
subjects. The prizes are {/100, £50, and £25, and the winning design will be carried out and put on exhibition at Waring 
&& Gillow’s showrooms. At the time of going to press a limited number of copies of the May issue containing the announcement 
of the Competition and the entry form are available, but prospective competitors are warned that the issue in question is 
certain to go out of print. Further particu/ars of the Competition will be found on page cix. 
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SPORT. A table centre in Pointe de 


Venise, designed by Giulio Rosso and made 
at Venice by the work girls at Fesurum’s 
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A CRAFTSMAN’S XLIX.— Lighting Effects. 
PORTFOLIO. Edited by R. W. Maitland. 


Many decorative lighting elements are being designed 
in our modern buildings to form part of the structure 
of the building. These elements are arranged in such 
a manner as to form a definite pattern on either 
ceilings or walls, thus providing luminous decoration 
as well as the necessary illumination. 

The lighting of the FOYER at the Titannia Pilast 
illustrated at the top of this page, is interesting 
from the fact that a single trough, which is 
continuous round the entire auditorium, provides 
illumination in an unusual manner. Two separate 
coves of suitable shape are introduced, and tubular 
lamps are built in to the small cornice in the walls 
and similarly housed in the central trough, thus 
providing an even illumination over the ceiling surface 
and achieving a dramatic effect. 


The lighting of the luminous FOUNTAIN in 
the Bar Chiquito forms an interesting study in 
luminous decoration. It is composed of a series 
of silica tubes, which have been illuminated 
in the centre of the fountain owing to the excel- 
lent diffusing properties of the material ; the light 
is well distributed over the fountain and gives 
the effect of one mass of light, 
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The RESTAURANT of the Bar Chiquito has 
a skylight which is used for the illumination of 
the interior. This form of lighting is compara- 
tively economical, and very effective when a 
proportion of indirect lighting surrounds the 
skylight. 














The lighting of the UNDER- 
GROUND STATION at Picca- 
dilly Circus, London, has been 
achieved in an interesting man- LAM | U 
ner, The isolated columns with nee 1 
opaque bowls at the top, house i 
the lamps. From the centre AP ur 
of each ar a marble cone- MARBLE i) 
shaped reflector is introduced to 


enable the light to be thrown in 8 40W LAMPS {II 
an outward and downward | rf } | 
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marble reflector another lamp 
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has been placed to illuminate DOIN | 
the ceiling. The object of in- oy ‘ae 
troducing the reflector was to in } | 

give brightness to the interior VERE = ial ‘ = 
which could not have been ; 
achieved had the lighting been 
provided only from the opaque 
powl. 
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FLEC TORS AT 6 CENTRES 






The space under the balconies at the WINE RESTAURANT, Gourmenia, 
Germany, have been effectively illuminated by introducing an interesting 
recessed lighting motif; by placing the lamps in a kind of trough and re- 
flecting it on to a curved gold reflector, a warm and comfortable illumination 
is obtained in the room. This lighting motif combines both ventilation and 
lighting.- A description of the system of ventilation is given on page 358. 
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The lighting of the AUDITORIUM of the Savoy Theatre, London, illus- 
trates another method by which direct lighting panels may be arranged ; a 
gold coloured reflector has also been employed which, in effect, warms the 
light. The frosted wired glass as shown on the drawing was found to be 
necessary because, without it, acoustical difficulties were immediately 
encountered, 








The entrance FOYER 
to the Atrium, Berlin, is 
lighted in an unusual 
manner ; the introduction 
of tubular lamps is well 
suited to the decorative 
ceiling. The lamps have 
been arranged to form a 
definite unit in the decor- 
ation of the ceiling, and 
the polished surface adds 
considerably to the effect. 
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Obituary. 


On April 19 Vernon Blake died at the age of fifty-four, 
of pnevmonia, at Avignon. He was a regular contributor 
to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, and his great work, Relation 
in Art, could have been writ:en by no other living Engiish- 
man. It is safe to say that the name of Vernon Blake 
will be very much better known in twenty years than it 
is today. 


Mr. Stafford Leake writes :—- 


S writer, painter, and sculptor, above all as 
philosopher, Vernon Blake was a familiar figure 
to the many visitors to the unique medieval 
stronghold of Les Baux. Blake had made his 

home in Provence since some time before the war, taking 
one of the many ruined houses built on the rock, rebuilding 
and adding to it from time to time; the last addition—a 
stone shelter built on the roof, which he decorated with 
a fresco—-was completed shortly before his death. 

To those who knew him intimately, his long-striding 
figure, clad only in piak jumper, white trousers, and beret, 
Was an essential part of Les Baux. During the last few years 
he had led a solitary life, engrossed in writing and research, 
varied cnly by an occasional discussion on philosophy 
or painting with any artist visitor who had sought him 
out. To these he extended a welcome which often developed 
into close friendship, though his remorseless logic and at 
times bitter criticism of accepted standards in art, and 
particularly of the state of painting in England, would 
frequently annoy some successful painter who had veatured 
to approach him. Possibly in his criticism he was not 
always fair. His long residence in France-—he had spent 
most of his life abroad and rarely visited England--~had 
prejudiced him in favour of the esthetic standards of the 
French. Perhaps he was, though he might not admit it, 
inclined to imagine that painting in England had not pro- 
gressed since the time he had first studied ‘“ freehand 
drawing ’’ as a boy at schoo!l—a study which so disgusted 
him that he forsook art for chemistry, and did not definitely 
decide to be a painter until after leaving his university. 

Relation in Art, his first published work, was written in 
1913. Blake came to England six years later, and searched 
long for a publisher. But no reader could understand his 
book, and it was not until 1925 that it came to the notice 
of the Clarendon Press, and the publication of this volume 
led to The Art and Craft of Drawing and other works. 
Relation in Art is far and away his finest literary achievement, 
and is undoubtedly the greatest contribution to philosophical 
criticism written in recent times. He mastered many 
languages, and his often-exoressed admiration for the art 
of the extreme Orient led him to some study of Chinese. 
He had travelled extensively, his wanderings once taking 
him, disguised as a native, as far as Khartoum. 

Through the death of a near relative some few years ago 
Vernon Blake came into a comfortable annuity which was 
riches to him after years of hardship and self-denial. It 
was partly poverty that compelled him to undertake the 
war memorials which may be found in seven small towns 
in Provenge.* Here there was no sculptor’s studio with 








*These were illustrated in an ar ‘e, Vernon Blake, by William Bell in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for April 1924. 
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competent assistant and labourer for the rough work. Every 
single part of these memorials was hewn out with his cwn 
hands, and an accident caused him to lose the sight of ene 
eye. 

Vernon Blake had a one-man exhibition of his paintings 
in Paris in 191g, and another at the Mansard Gallery in 
London in 1924. He was a frequent contributor to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. He was also a cyclist and moun- 
taineer, and Who’s Who adds yachting to these recreations. 
He had climbed in the Lake District, and on the Aiguilles 
of Chamounix, and suffered a permanent injury to his back 
through a fall on the recks of the Grands Charmoz. 
His articles on the scientific construction of the bicycle— 
one of the wildest of his hobbies—were regular features of 
the cycling press. 

* * * 


Mr. William Bell writes :— 


No one who knew at close quarters the six-foot tall, loose- 
limbed, bearded, bespectacled figure that was Vernon 
Blake is ever likely to forget the friendship. The apparently 
limitless energy of the man was evinced in everything he 
did and in eve-y aspect of his amazingly versatile brain. 
Though an Englishman born he had lived fully two-thirds of 
his life abroad. He held the belief that environment and 
contingencies have a greater influence than heredity on the 
inception of thought, though an individual would always 
retain marked traces of bis origin. Thus Blake's early contact 
with Asia and Egypt, and his long residence among Latin 
peoples had transformed him into one of the most un-English 
persons imaginable. 

From his completely unstudied “‘carelessness” of personal 
appearance to his simple Provengal ménage, he was “a 
typical Frenchman” of the Midi. He had reduced to 
Confucian simplicity that momentous item which looms 
se largely in Western civilization—wearing apparel. Pagan 
at heart and in every cell of his brain, he unwittingly out- 
christianed the Christians in preferring the outward chastity 
of the lilies of the field! In summer a two-piece garment was 
his irreducible minimum—trousers and pull-over, both of 
cotton—and his sockless feet were protected by sandals. 
When necessity demanded his presence from home—Paris, 
Marseilles, London mayhap—and he had for the nonce to 
leave his lofty eyrie on the rocks of Les Baux, he would 
meet half-way the inexorable demands of society by donning 
shirt, collar and tie (cursing meanwhile about the wisdom of 
Diogenes in having chosen to be born in a “‘ less-advanced ”’ 
age than the present !). 

For a man of slender means, Blake had probably travelled 
farther and appreciated and gathered more, intellectually, 
than most cultured men of limited purse. Shunning the com- 
pany of his fellow-countrymen whenever possible, he would 
live and eat with the ‘‘natives,’’ whatever their colour ; and as 
an inveterate cyclist he consequently spent little on transport. 
Absten,ious in all-his habits (“Why do these great men in 
London, Bell, go on drinking whiskies all the evening? ’’) 
he satisfied his personal wants as easily even after he came 
into his patrimony some five years ago. “‘ A loaf of bread, a 
jug of wine ’’ were almost all he needed in the wilderness 
of Provence wherein he pitched his tent during his latter 
years. 

} Only his intimates knew how much his direct-cutting and 
his personal manipulation of the huge stone blocks for his 
Monuments aux Morts had demolished his health. For it 
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was upon them that he lost the sight of an eye, and developed 
the cardiac affection which caused his end at the early age of 
fifty-four. Only relatively speaking did Blake die young ; for 
he had crammed into his restless life more incident, art- 
expression and thought-adventure than the average million 
who may impotently attain the psalmist’s allotted span of 
years. 

Sculptor, painter, mathematician, scientist, philesopher, 
linguist, and author, Vernon Blake was a born creative 
thinker. Steeped in the esthetics of the Orient, at home in 
the intricacies of Hellenic philosophy, and conversant with 
the achievements of modern Science, he was busy to the 
last week of his life theorizing upon the future. The title 
of one of his three (as yet) unpublished books—Thought : 
A State Asset—indicates the final direction of his great 
gifts. While certain of the few who have been privileged to 
read the MS. of that work may doubt the wisdom of post- 
humous publication, it must be berne in mind that Blake’s 
mind-cast was such that he declined intellectually to consider 
as valid the ‘“‘ accepted ’’ canons ot “ good taste.” In any 
case, the sustained coherency of his thesis and_ his 
accustomed lucidity of expression must adequately prove 
the brilliance of Blake’s last phase; while the hope that 
Jonathan Swift, Frangois Voltaire and Erewhon Butler 
have not written in vain, may be helpful in the ultimate 
appraisal of its value. 

* * * 


As we go to press the news reaches us of the death of 
W. J. Locke, the well-known novelist, in Paris. Mr. Locke 
will not only be remembered warmly by his wide reading 
public, but also more vividly by a smaller public, by those 
architects who came into touch with him during the ten 
years he acted as secretary to the R.I.B.A. For them he 
will always be thought of gratefully as a cultured, tactful 
and sympathetically able figure. 


* * * 


We regret to announce the death on April 26 of Mr. 
Thomas E. Jago. Mr. Jago was well known not only for 
his skill and ability as a stone-carver, but by reason of his 
very long career, which dates back to 1863, when he 
entered the firm of John Daymond & Son. Those who 
knew him could attest to his excellent work as draughtsman 
and carver. Mr. Edward P. Warren writes :— 

‘“ By the death of Mr. Jago, which occurred on Saturday 
April 26, a remarkable personality and a most valuable 
and svmpathetic coadjutor has been lost to the architectural 
world, 

“Mr. Jago died at the mature age of 84, after a long career 
of honourable and incessant industry. Born, as I remember 
he informed me, at Plymouth, his name denotes a ‘ Latin’ 
origin, and his handsome, slight personality, and vivid 
intelligence in all artistic matters, strongly supported that 
theory of his descent. 

‘‘My innumerable visits to his workshops, or my interviews 
with him, for the discussion of designs, in my office, were a 
constant source of pleasure and interest to me, and greatly 
enhanced by his quick and kindly appreciation of difficulties, 
and his invariably helpful suggestions. 

“It is with profound regret that I have to recognize that 
all such pleasant contacts and discussions are now mere 
memories.” 
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HE two girls were soon walking swiftly down 

the main road of Beldover, a wide street, part 

shops, part dwelling-houses, utterly formless 

and sordid, without poverty. Gudrun, new 
from her life in Chelsea and Sussex, shrank cruelly from 
this amorphous ugliness of a small colliery town in the 
Midlands. Yet forward she went, through the whole 
sordid gamut of pettiness, the long, amorphous, gritty street 
+ Fea It was strange that she should have chosen to 
come back and test the full effect of this shapeless, barren 
ugliness upon herself. Why had she wanted to submit 
herself to it; did she still want to submit herself to it, the 
insufferable torture of these ugly, meaningless people, 
this defaced countryside? She felt like a beetle toiling in 
the dust. She was filled with repulsion. 

They turned off the main road, past a black patch of 
common-garden, where sooty cabbage stumps stood shame- 
less. No one thought to be ashamed. No one was ashamed 
of it all. 

“Tt is like a country in an underworld,” said Gudrun. 
“The colliers bring it above-ground with them, shovel it 
up. Ursula, it’s marvellous, it’s really marvellous—it's 
really wonderful, another world. The people are all 
ghouls, and everything ts ghostly. Everything is a ghoulish 
veplica of the real world--a replica, a ghoul, all sotled, 
everything sordid. It’s like being mad, Ursula.” 

The sisters were crossing a black path through a dark, 
soiled field. On the left was a large landscape, a valley 
with collieries, and opposite hills with cornfields and woods, 
all blackened with distance, as if seen through a veil of 
crape. White and black smoke rose up in steady columns, 
magic within the dark air. Near at hand came the long 
vows of dwellings, approaching curved up the hill-slope, in 
straight lines along the brow of the hill. They were of 
darkened red brick, brittle, with dark slate roofs. The path 
on which the sisters walked was black, trodden-in by the 
feet of the recurrent colliers, and bounded from the field 
by iron fences...... 

She (Gudrun) clung to Ursula, who, through long usage, 
was inured to this violation of a dark, uncreated, hostile 
world, But all the time her heart was crying, as tf in the 
midst of some ordeal: ‘“‘ I want to go back, I want to go 
away, I want not to know it, not to know that this exists.” 


D. H. LAWRENCE : 
WOMEN IN LOVE. 


Marginalia. 


Mr. Frank Pick is a man who deserves well of the Republic. 
He has shown in his own person that the most mobile 
organizing brains in the country find the “‘ modern ”’ outlook 
valuable for the solution of business and _ organizing 
problems of the day. The Underground Railways, of 
which he is Managing Director, are, in their efficiency, 
rolling stock, posters, stations, permanent way, and slot- 
machines, the best as well as the biggest piece of modern 
machine-art in the world. 

x * *x 
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A CANADIAN SKYSCRAPER 
The Montreal Offices of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
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(OWING to the complete dependence upon artificial heat during the long Canadian 

winters, the boiler room of such a building has an importance that is hardly 

realised in more temperate climates. This particular boiler room is deep down below 

two basement floors, and, deeper still, are the furnace pits. The whole of this under- 

ground work is permanently protected against flooding or dampness by Portland 
cement made waterproof with 
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ELECTRICITY 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


A great awakening of interest is taking place in 
Architectural circles as to the part now being 
played in the home by Electricity. 


No longer is it left to be an afterthought like 
the candlesticks of the past. It is part and 
parcel of home life and must be considered 
from the first steps in design and worked into 
the substance of the home to be. I 


Architects are thinking of and planning the 
details and specifying for known and reliable 
material and apparatus. 





To Specify 


C.M.A. Cables 


Regd. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-21. 


is to ensure that the most important material 
in the installation is going to be trouble free. 


Thirty years of co-operative experience lies 
behind these cables, something which is lacking 
in the “‘just as good ”’ kind. 


There are several kinds for various purposes ; 
consult the manufacturers. 








Members of the C.M.A. 
The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. The os and Irwell Rubber The London Electric Wire Co. and q 
. Ltd. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd. Smiths, Led. 
Callender's Cable and Construc- be a s Telegraph Works The Mieeiinech Cable Co. Ltd. 
tion - Ltd. . The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Ltd. Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 





The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 





Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. ' 







: Copyright 
$ L. B. Atkinson, ~ 
3 Exclusive Licensees, 
$ Members of the U.M.A. 











Advt. of The Cable Makers Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telepbone : Holborn 4976 
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Under the circumstances, therefore, his letter to The 
Times (May 8) was one of the strangest events of a month 
which kept most of its thrills East of Suez. Those who 
have always believed that Mr. Pick is the one man who 
sees in the modern «esthetic an instrument exquisitely 
adaptable to the requirements of modern life must have 
received a severe shock, for it is evident from the whole 
spirit of his letter that Mr. Pick doesn’t (or pretends for 
heaven knows what reason that he doesn’t) understand 
what the modern idea of town-planning is. 

* * * 

One need not go into details because Lord Crawford 
took the fight to the man (The Times, May 19), and quickly 
had Mr. Pick in a horizontal position with one of those 
polite and charming punches which only Lord Crawford 
knows how to deliver. He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of an area such as that involved in the Charing Cross 
Bridge scheme depends on the innumerable issues which 
govern the social life of urban communities; and to say, 
as Mr. Pick did, that “ traffic considerations must be 
dominant ”’ is to perpetrate an awful howler. In other 
words, the area has to be “ planned’ and for a real plan 
vou require all the experts with the organizing and co- 
ordinating architect as focus. The final result is the Town 
Plan, the architectural solution, which is a kind of lowest 


common denominator of all the factors. 
* * * 


But Mr. Pick, in saying that the architect is a servant, 
and not a master—which is perfectly true—implies that 
the architect is the servant, not of his clients but of the 





By Barney Seale, , 
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‘experts’ who settle the “ facts and circumstances ”’ of 
a given problem before handing it over to the architect for 
his application of “ orderly and coherent form and appear-- 
ance’’ (a sort of scullery-maid who comes to tidy-up 
the fireplace after the traffic-considerations-butler or the 
engineer-footman has lighted the fire). 
* x * 

There are many people suffering from this delusion who 
ought to be under lock and key as a danger to the public, 
but the extraordinary and wonderful thing is that there 
are still parliamentary committees which really do their 
job. When the L.C.C. has got over its bad temper we 
may hope that a serious scheme may emerge, and then the 
names of the men whe extinguished the late unlamented 
Charing Cross Bridge Bill ought to be inscribed in letters 
of gold on the bridge that is eventually built, for they will 
have been its real promoters. 

* * * 

A new society of artists which has just been formed—the 
National Society of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and 
Potters—is now holding its first exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries. The exhibition is the result of an interesting ven- 
ture, and the inclusion of potters in the society is a timely 
acknuwledgment of their right to be recognized as artists. 
The painiing is, perhaps, the least interesting section, but 
the sculpture sectioncontains original work by Frank Dobson, 
Maud L. Wethered, Maurice Lambert, and Barney Seale. 
Mr. Seale has two bronzes of excellent craftsmanship and 
individuality ; one of these, ‘‘The Goatman,” is reproduced 
en this page. Among the pottery exhibitors is work by 
Staite Murray, Bernard Leach, and Charles Vyse. 

* * * 

Josiah Wedgwood, whose bicentenary is being celebrated, 
has been described as “the father of English pcttery.”’ 
He came of a family of potters, and was the thirteenth child 
of Thomas Wedgwood, who owned the Churchyard Pottery 
Works, Burslem. Owing to his father’s death, Josiah Wedg- 
wood entered the works at the age of nine. While still a 
child he was a keen experimenter, and was filled with an 
intense curiosity. These qualities were the cause of dis- 
agreement with the brother who had inherited the works 
and eventually, in 1751, Thomas Whieldon, who owned 
potteries at Fenton, took Josiah into partnership. He 
remained at Fenton until 1759, when he was able to buv 
works at Burslem and start as a master potter. Here he 
worked, experimenting, improving, devising new implements, 
originating new materials, and reproducing those classic 
designs which were so popular in the eighteenth century, and 
were to make Wedgwood pottery famcus. 

His success, however, only came gradually, and it was 
not until the excellence of his craftsmanship was _ recog- 
nized by Queen Charlotte that as ‘‘ Queen’s potter” he 
became fashionable and, accordingly, prosperous. 

* *x * 

In his way he was a great man, but owing to the stupidity 
of English potters his influence has been anything but gocd. 
Exhibitions are being held at his works, Etruria, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, at the British Museum, and 
at some of the London stores. 

x x * 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
S1r,—The Press has recently directed attention to a state- 
ment attributed to the Minister of Transport that the use 
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of British materials on British roads would in future be a 
condition precedent to Treasury grants. So far so good. 

The writers, however, have ventured to suggest that this 
means that tar must be used on roads in preference to 
bitumen, and so far as this can be done without injury to 
public and private interests no objection can be taken. 

But it cannot be too often stated that the washings from 
tar- bound roads (whether newly laid or old) are deadly poisons 
to fish and not only so but destructive to most forms of river 
life. The authorities recognize this so clearly that only last 
August the Minister of Transport undertook to consider 
withholding Treasury grants from all authorities which by 
the use of tar or other material on roads cause injury to fish. 

Although great efforts are being made to produce a satis- 
factory preparation of tar which is not injurious to rivers the 
Ministry admits that so far none has been found, whereas 
bitumen is harmless to fish and other forms of water-life. 

In view of the dreadful pollutions of our beautiful rivers 
it is ardently to be hoped that all local authorities will bear 
these facts in mind and act accordingly. 

The suggestion has been recently broadcasted in the Press 
that patriotism requires us to submit to poison being spread 
in large quantities in places where it can do inestimable 
damage because a particular industry wishes to find a 
profitable means of disposing of one of its by-products. 
This would hardly require an answer if it were not that 
several gentlemen of some eminence appear to have come 
forward to support it without realizing some of the most 
important aspects of the agitation. And while it is true 
that the gas industries employ large numbers, there seems 
little reason for supposing that many would cease to be so 
employed if the use of coal-tar on the roads were forbidden 
until such time as an innocuous form of it can be produced 
in commercial quantities. What is much less open to 
doubt is that the wholesale pollution of rivers will lead 
to a great amount of unemployment among the many 
thousand employees of the fishing tackle manufacturers. 
The slogan “ British tar for British roads ”’ will certainly 
be echoed very loudly by the ratepayers of Redditch. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tuos. W. Gomm, 
Hon. Secretary the Pure River Society. 

1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

* * x 


The following explanation of the ventilation by means of a 
light fitting, in the Gourmenia Restaurant, Berlin, illustrated on 
p. 354, is taken from Cinema Construction :— 

‘“ Until recent years the only 
known method of air distribu- 
tion was the use either of an 
extract or inlet grating from 
which a tapered duct connec- 
tion was taken to link with the 
air conditioning or extracting 
system. In some cases, of 
course, designers realized that 
it was necessary to insert some 
sort of baffles or guide-vanes to 
ensure equable air flow. But it 
is only recently that it has been 
realized that draughtless veati- 
lation must be the centre around 
which the whole system is de- 
signed if the ventilation system 
is to be faultless. 

“ The device is the “ Anemo- 
stat’ Air Spreader, which has 
been specially designed to over- 
come the difficulties hitherto 
encountered in air distribution. 
This air spreader reduces the 
velocity of an air current to 
about one-eighteenth of the 


inlet velocity without causing 
any appreciable resistance to 
air flow, thus allowing large 
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volumes of fresh air to be introduced into a room without causing 
draughts, so that if necessary the air can be brought close to the 
face of a person without the actual movement being felt. 

‘‘ As may be seen, the air spreader consists of a series of con- 
centric cones increasing in diameter arranged one within the other 
so that, for instance, if we are considering that the spreader is 
being used for introducing air into a building, the outer cones 
actually pass air into the room whilst the centre cones fulfil the 
function of extraction cones, ensuring a mixing of the air in the 
room with the fresh air which is actually being introduced. 

“This property is particularly valuable when cool air is being 
introduced into a room, as some of the warm air already there is 
drawn into the air spreader and then mixed with the cold air from 
the ventilation plant to pass into the room in a tempered condition. 

“Perhaps the most important item is the fact that the air 
spreader can be fixed to the inlet of any existing ventilation 
plant, and in all cases can be adapted to harmonize with the 
architecture or decorative scheme. 

“The photograph illustrates a system of combined lighting 
which has the great merit of simplicity and cheapness. As may 
be seen, the air is introduced in the usual way through an air 
spreader, which may, if desired, be ornamented on its face in any 
possible way and at the same time the spreader is surrounded by a 
tray concealing a reflector and a series of lamps actually reflecting 
the light on to a hollow, gilded reflector in the ceiling structure, 
the light being reflected downwards from the ceiling reflector . . . 

“It is obvious, of course, that by combining lighting and 
ventilation in this manner a very large saving may be effected 
in the lighting installation, as no complicated lighting fittings 
are required.” 

* x * 

Four years ago the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings asked Mr. E. Jervoise to undertake a survey of the 
old bridges of the southern counties of England, with the 
exception of Devon and Cornwall. Since this time Mr. Jervoise 
has been at work on his survey, following each river from source 
to mouth. The information thus collected was of such an artistic 
as well as technical and historical nature that the Society deter- 
mined to publish the material in book form, realizing that it 
would make an appeal to a very much wider public than a 
purely historical or technical work and would thus help towards 
a truer appreciation of English bridges. The Architectural 
Press was asked by the Society to undertake the publication, 
and a book containing 78 plates and over 100 pages of text has 
been produced for the very modest sum of 5s. 6d. The format 
too—pocket size—will appeal to the explorer of the countryside 
no less than to the student of history and architecture. 





A Medieval Bridge on the Medway. 
From The Ancient Bridges of the South of England. 
Published for the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings by The Architectural Press. 


A Book on 
Ancient 
English 
Bridges. 
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Maldone, the film described on page 212 of the April issue of 
the REVIEW, was shown recently at the Shaftesbury Avenue 
Pavilion, London. By the time these notes appear in print the 
Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion, which for so long has been the 
home, in this country, of the silent film as an art, will have 
been reopened after being temporarily closed for repairs and 
alterations, for the exhibition of unusual “talking pictures ”’ 
and short silent films. We would like to take this opportunity 
of recording our appreciation of the magnificent achievement 
of this theatre, first under the management of Mr. Leslie 
Ogilvie and later of Mr. Stuart Davis; and of expressing our 
hopes for the continuance of the splendid work which they have 
carried so far. 

* * * 

At the present moment there are about half a dozen new 
buildings going upin London. Within these half-dozen buildings 
are acres of bland white interiors. What is to be done with 
them? Are we, as usual, to find that some firm, expert in 
period reproduction, is to be called in to produce a most 
excellent réchauffé of Good Queen Anne or Thomas Chippendale ? 
Is there no hope that part at least of the hundreds of thousands 
to be spent on interior decoration within the next year or so will 
be used to employ living English artists whose job it is to provide 
us with surroundings adapted to the age in which we live? 
Thames House, Gamages, Dorchester House, are amongst the 
huge buildings now going up—above all, the B.B.C. building. 
The B.B.C. has done great things for modern life. When the 
time comes will it do the same for the modern artist? The 
B.B.C. has always lived up to high standards, and the public 
look to it not to fall below these standards when its programme 
is modern interior decoration. 

* x x 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir,—May we ask for a little of your valuable space to 
call attention to the enclosed copy of a letter which is being 
sent out today to a considerable list of appropriate 
addressees ? 


MARGINALIA. 


When all is said and done, it is the great public who, 
more than anyone, has it in their power to come to the 
assistance of a temporarily ‘‘ unfashionable ’’ craft. 

It is certainly no part of our mission to decry the beauty 
and simplicity of twentieth-century furniture and architec- 
tural work which relies for its undoubted charm and 
effectiveness on applied rather than incised ornamentation. 
It would surely be as grievous'a mistake, on the other hand, 
to regard all carving as merely “ dust-traps”’ (involving 
unwarranted extra labour) as it would be to condemn it 
merely because an earlier and more leisurely generation gave 
it too much prominence. All ‘ labour-saving ’’ and no 
ornamentation would make ‘“‘ home ”’ a rather dull place. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. E. TAyYLor, 
General Secretary, London Cabinet and Upholstery 
Trades Federation (Employers). 
B. RockMAN, 
London Secretary, National Amalgamated Furnishing 
Trades Association (Operative Carvers). 
280 Euston Road, 


London, N.W.1. 


‘‘Str,—We venture to appeal for your assistance in a matter 
which we are sure cannot fail to strike a responsive chord. 

‘Owing partly to general industrial conditions, but even 
more to ‘ changes of fashion,’ unemployment among wood- 
carvers is exceptionally heavy at present. This is not only 
serious to these men (and their families) personally, but 
also from the point of view of their skill in an ancient and 
honourable craft. 

‘It would surely be most regrettable if, owing to lack 
of opportunity, these men’s ‘hands’ should ‘lose their 
cunning.’ 

‘We ask you, therefore, as we are asking furniture manu- 
facturers, to consider the propriety of endeavouring, wherever 
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The New ‘Empire Room 
Ll rocadero 


Kestaurant 
Designed by Oliver P. Bernard, Esq. 





ALL THE JOINERY, THE SHAPED 
SYCAMORE PANELLING AND 
THE GILDING CARRIED OUT BY 


JAMPTONS 


Decorators - Furnishers. 
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possible, to introduce some woodcarving at any rate into 
any schemes on which you are engaged, to which it would 
be appropriate. 
“Thanking you in anticipation of your most valued 
assistance, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. E. TAyLor, 
General Secretary, London Cabinet and Upholstery 
Trades Federation (Employers). 
(Signed) B. RockMan, 
London Secretary, National Amalgamated Furnishing 
Trades Association (Operative Carvers).”’ 
* * * 

The experiment of holding a British Glass Convention, 
which was made in September 1928, was such a success 
that at its close it was suggested that the experiment should 
be repeated at an early date. The second British Glass 
Convention has therefore been arranged for September of 
this year, and will be held at Buxton (the first having 
been held at Bournemouth), from September 17 to 20. Mr. 
Walter Chance, J.P., has been nominated president, and has 
inaugurated a fund which will be used for the entertainment 
of guests and other special purposes. Some of the items on 
the programme are: a reception by the President on the 
18th, a conference on “ Elimination of Waste in the Glass 
Industry ”’ on the 19th, and a conference on “ Marketing 
in the Glass Industry ” and on “ Publicity and Propaganda 
in the Glass Industry” on the 20th. Anyone interested 
may obtain fuller details from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 
Marchand, M.A., at Aldwych Hcuse, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

. x * 

The Royal Commission cn Historical Monuments has 
completed the fifth of its surveys of London, and His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office has published the fruits of its 





MARGINALIA. 


labours in the familiar demy quarto volume. The survey has 
dealt with East London, and, with the exception of any 
Roman Monuments which have already been dealt with 
in “‘ Roman London,” the volume is a complete book of 
reference to East London, doubly valuable in view of the 
imminence of slum clearance and reconstruction. The 
excellence of the illustrations is only equalled by the 
conciseness and methodical arrangement of the text, 
and there is also a section to which Lord Crawford draws 
attention in his preface, containing surveys of special 
subjects—building materials, glass, brass, sculpture, etc.— 
sigaed by well-known authorities. 
* * * 

But, surely, in view of the importance of these volumes 
they ought to be better produced. Their covers and 
general make-up are a disgrace to 1930 and add nothing to 
the look of one’s bookshelves. 

7 x x x 

Messrs. J. Wippell & Co. have issued a pamphlet entitled 
“In Defence of Church Furnishing Firms,” which first appeared 
in the Liverpool Review. Mr. Donald Wippell is quite willing 
to own that the church furnishing firms have made mistakes, 
but refuses to hold them responsible for the atrocities that are 
so prevalent. Nineteenth-century church decoration, he confesses, 
was bad, but it was only the expression of the period; and if 
much of the twentieth-century decoration is equally bad, that is 
greatly owing to the nineteenth-century tastes of churchwardens. 
As regards the artist and the fact that he is so seldom employed, 
the difficulty is that it is not possible to give the artist the 
time and liberty of design that he requires. Nor, according to 
Mr. Wippell, is the furnishing firm more liable than the artist 
to put gain before design. 

* * * 

There is, of course, a certain element of truth in all this. But 

surely it would be more to the point if Mr. Wippell would state 
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Photograph by Dell & Wainwright ~ 





New Empire Hall, Olympia by Joseph Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. 


Even when a building is of the ultra-modern style associated with concrete construction, the use of brick is standard 
practice to-day . . . The new Olympia of Joseph Emberton, A.R.I.B.A., instances this. It is built with 1,800,000 
Phorpres Flettons . . . In specifying these bricks the architect knows that he is playing safle . . . This same safety is 
secured with the new Phorpres Cellular Flettons. A leaflet dealing with this unique building product — the economies 
in steel which it permits: its heat, sound and moisture insulating properties — may be obtained from the 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LID., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 
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frankly that the business of church furnishing firms, like other 
furnishing firms between whom he continually draws comparisons, 
is, in plain English, to make profits; that there is nothing wrong 
in this; and that it ought to be possible to make the heaviest 
profits by employing the best artists. As to hidebound church- 
wardens, is not the public as a whole hidebound, and must it 
not be led by good designers? Great firms like Wippell’s have 
great responsibilities and great difficulties, but they also have 
great influence. It is to people like them that we must look 
for help in the campaign against churchwardens’ mentality. 

* * * 

\n endeavour was made last month to increase the interest 
of the public in home industries: in English cotton manu- 
factures, and especially in pottery through exhibitions of 
Wedgwood ware. The Queen has shown a personal interest 
in both these industries, and firms have followed her example by 
holding exhibitions to which the public were invited. Messrs. 
Heal & Sons held, during May, both an exhibition of pottery 
and a Lancashire Cotton Week display. During the Cotton 
Week they confined their exhibits entirely to British printed and 
woven fadeless furnishing fabrics. It is hoped by these means 
to increase the pottery and cotton trades, which are both—and 
more especially the cotton trade—in a serious condition. 

x x x 
Trade and Craft. 

Messrs. Samuel Haskins & Bros., Ltd., have asked the Editor 
to announce that the recent fire which occurred at their head 
office works will in no way interfere with the contracts they have 
undertaken. They have made arrangements for these contracts 
to be completed, and all inquiries will be answered as usual. 
As soon as is humanly possible they will erect new premises 
which will contain the most modern equipment. 


* * * 
The Editor, ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1 


SIR,—-Owing to a most regrettable error in our Publicity 


Department, a recent advertisement of ours, illustrating 
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King George V Bridge, Glasgow, read as though this was built 
with CIMENT FONDU, whereas in reality it was built with 
“England ” brand Portland Cement. 

CIMENT FONDU was delivered to that site, but was used 
by the same contractors on an adjoining contract—hence 
the error which was, of course, quite unintentional. 

We apologize to your readers for having thus misled them, 
and hope that you will find space to publish this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 
Joun G. Kay, Managing Director. 
Lincoln House, 
296-302 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.t. 
* x * 

The general contractors for Stewartby Hall, Bedfordshire, 
were Stanford and Clark, who were also responsible for the 
reinforced concrete, glass, plumbing, and joinery. Among the 
artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following: 
Permanite, Ltd. (asphalt and waterproofing materials) ; London 
Brick Co. (bricks) ; Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. (stone) ; 
Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons (structural steel) ; Frank Burkitt 
(fireproof construction) ; Ellis and Everard, Ltd. (slates); 5S. E. 
Goodwin (central heating); Standard Range and Foundry Co. 
(stoves, door furniture and sanitary fittings) ; National Radiator 
Co. (boilers); Baxter and Caunter, Ltd. (electric light fittings) ; 
British Electric Transformer Co. (electric heating); Crittals 
(casements and window furniture); David Rowell & Co. (iron 
staircases) ; Jones Bros. (plaster); G. and A. Brown (decorative 
plaster); G. Alexander (lettering of stonework and signs); F’, 
Gamman and Sons (furniture) ; and Gillett and Johnston (clocks) 

~ + » 

The general contractors for the Ford Showroom in Regent 
Street were the Western Construction Co., and among the artists, 
craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following : The London 
and Wales Steel Construction Co. (steelwork); Caxton Floors, 
Ltd. (floors) ; Samuel Elliott and Sons (joinery and metal frame- 
work) ; Wiggins-Sankey (slates); Thos. Parson (paint); John 
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Supervising Engineers and Contractors: 
Edcaster, I,td. GROSVENOR HOUSE, 

The North or corresponding Block is now (1929) in course of erection. 

The exterior stonework of the aoove building 

is Salamandre Blanc. 

These stones, Salamandre Blanc and Sala- 

mandre Jaune, are “ full of character.” 

No other stones approach them in “ quaintness,”’ 

with their more or less Travertin texture. 


A good natural stone. 


of exposure. 





PARK LANE, 
They are very durable and easily dressed. 
The Stonewhich rapidly becomes calloused or case- 


hardened when dressed and fixed in the building. 
The Stone which has not decayed after centuries 
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Architects; Wimperis, Simpson & Guthrie, FF.R.I.B.A., with 
LONDON, W Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., as Consultant, 
View of the South Block (Erected 1927-1928). 
Salamandre stone is most reasonable in price. 


Remember ! Salamandre is quarried in France 
and worked and carved in England. It is 
carried in British Boats, handled by British 
Dock Labour, and worked and carved by 
British Artisans. 


Samples and all information as to cost to be obtained from Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Ireland : 
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BANKING HALL, MESSRS. GRACE BROS, LEADENHALE STREET, £-C. 


MODELLING, STUC WALLING AND CEILINGS 
BY GILBERT SEALE & SON, SCULPTORS, CRAFTSMEN 
IN STONE, WOOD AND FIBROUWS PLASTERWORK 
I. W O'CONNOR, FSQ, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


GILBERT SEALE « SON 
se LOMOND GROVE LONDON, SE FIVE 


’Phone: Rodney 3208-2440 
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Hall and Sons (distemper) ; Veronese, Ltd. (plasterwork) ; G. and 
A. Brown (fibrous plaster and decorations); G. N. Haden and 
Sons (heating) ; Waring, Withers and Chadwick (electric installa- 
tion); Relay Automatic Telephone Co. (internal telephones) ; 
Stitson, White & Co. (plumbing and sanitary fittings) ; Haywards, 
Ltd. (iron escape stairs, light fittings, and balcony); Henry 
Hope and Sons (steel windows, roof lanterns); United Stone 
Firms, Ltd. (Portland stone frontage) ; Empire Stone Co. (precast 
stone); Art Pavements, Ltd. (staircase and floor tiling) ; Marble 
Mosaic Co. (partitions and floors); Fenning & Co. (marblework 
and granitework) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts); General Electric 
Co. (electric fittings); Osler and Faraday (electric fittings) ; 
Best and Lloyd (electric fittings); White, Allom & Co. (decora- 
tion); Shoolbred, Ltd. (furnishings); Shannons, Ltd. (special 
fittings) ; David Rowell & Co. (metalwork); Mather and Platt 
(hydrant service); Milners Safe Co. (strong room); Light Metal 
Work, Ltd. (steel doors); Gent & Co. (synchronized clocks) ; 
Samuel Elliott and Sons (metal framework); Thos. Firth and 
Sons (metal framework) ; Floorcraft, Ltd. (floors); Fram Rein- 
forced Concrete Co. (floor finish); Cashmore Art Workers and 
Morris Singer Co. (wrought-iron work); K. F. M. Signs, Ltd. 
(electric signs) ; A. E. Davis (ironmongery) ; A. L. Gibson & Co. 
(shutters); Gilbert Seale & Co. (stone carving); and Minton 
Hollins & Co. (tiling). 
x * *x 

The general contractors for the Empire Hall, Olympia, were 
James Carmichael, Ltd., and among the artists, craftsmen, and 
sub-contractors were the following : Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. 
(steelwork) ; Francis Polden & Co., Ltd. (electrical) ; J. H. Nichol- 
son & Co. (heating); Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd. (ventilation) ; 
the Hoffmann Sprinkler Co. (sprinklers); Siegwart Fireproof 
Floor Co., Ltd. (floors); Stuart’s Granolithic Floor Co., Ltd. 
(granolithic) ; Emerson and Norris, Ltd. (stonework) ; Limmer 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd. (asphalt); Carter & Co. 
(London), Ltd. (terrazzo and sanitary fittings) ; J. Starkie Gard- 
ner, Ltd. (metalwork); Fenning & Co., Ltd. (marble); London 
Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd. (bricks); Crittall Manufacturing 
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Co., Ltd. (windows) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (goods lifts) ; Express 
Lift Co., Ltd. (passenger lifts); Ewart and Sons, Ltd. (copper- 
work) ; Le Grand, Sutcliff and Gell, Ltd. (turnstiles) ; Thos. Firth 
and Sons (Staybrite) ; Chance Bros. & Co. (glass); London Sand 
Blast Decorative Glass Works, Ltd. (ornamental glass) ; J. W. Gray 
and Sons, Ltd. (lightning conductors); James Gibbons, Ltd. 
(door furniture, etc.) ; Luxfer, Ltd. (pavement lights) ; Brunswick 
Metal Casement Co. (roof lights and patent glazing); J. A. King 
& Co., Ltd. (flat roof lights); General Electric Co., Ltd. (flood- 
lighting) ; Davey, Paxman & Co., Ltd. (boilers) ; Thomas Potter- 
ton, Ltd. (domestic gas hot-water system); Burn Brothers 
(London), Ltd. (drainage); Benjamin Electrical Co. (electric 
light fittings). 


*x x x 


The general contractors for the Elesco Shoe shop (the London 
Shoe Company), Sloane Street, were Heeps Willard & Co., Ltd., 
and among the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the 
following: Aston Construction Co., Ltd. (structural steel) ; 
F. Sage & Co., Ltd. (electric wiring and fittings); the General 
Electric Co., Ltd. (electric light fixtures); M. and R. Moore, 
Ltd. (marble); Waring and Gillow, Ltd. (furniture); Nash and 
Hull, Ltd. (signs). 


* * * 


The general contractors for the Allen-Liversidge shop were 
George Parnall & Co. The sub-contractors were: Thos. Firth 
and Sons (Staybrite steel); and the Leyland and Birmingham 
Rubber Co. (rubber flooring). 


* * * 


FURNISHED Offices to Let in Portman Square district, London. 

Lately occupied by an architect in continuous practice there for 35 years. 
Offices consist of 3 rooms ground floor, 2 rooms in exceptionally well-lighted 
basement, with lavatory, sink room and 2 w.c.s. Completely fitted with 
all necessarv desks and furniture of every kind; suitable for a large staff. 
Architect tenant preferred. Apply Box 406. 
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George Street, Hanover Square, merits more than a passing glance from one who walks down 
its short length from Hanover Square to Conduit Street. St. George’s Church, built in 1724, 
dominates the east side of George Street. Those interested in white Portland cement concrete 
used in the form of external renderings which I describe as ‘‘ Atlas White”’ stucco, might 
inspect Number 28 George Street, shown on the left of the above illustration. Faced with 
Portland stone just after the war, a bit of the frontage—owing to inability on the part of the 
contractor to obtain delivery of the stone—was finishea in “ Atlas White” stucco. The 
Healey building between Number 28 and St. George’s (a building originally built in the 
eighteenth century) was completely faced with ‘‘ Atlas White’ stucco in the early part of 
1929. Another building—on the right of the picture—was finished in “‘ Atlas White ”’ stucco . 
in 1926. The lessons in “ weathering” of stone and ‘‘ Atlas White” stucco respectively 
to be learned in that few yards of thoroughfare are worthy of note by anyone who prefers 
fact to theory. I will explain to any interested architect what I learned from the surfaces of 
the several George Street buildings. They speak for themselves, but cannot explain their 
ingredients or the different methods of application employed. I can and will be glad to do so. 





Regent House, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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MARBLE EXPERTS 





Whitehead’s Quarry at Carrara. From a watercolour by W. Walcot. 
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Mechanisation 


School of the 


WESTMINSTER BANK. 








INVESTMENT! 





A quiet atmosphere in Banks is Profitable 


Banking requires the highest 
degree of accuracy on the 
part of its officials, and it is 
essential that their work 
should be conducted in an 
atmosphere of calm and 
tranquillity. More than ever 
is this atmosphere needed 
now that mechanised methods 
have been introduced. 
“ACOUSTICOS” Sound 
Absorbing Treatment not only 
absorbs the noise of these 
machines, but all other noises, 
both from outside and inside 
the building, and maintains 
absolutely restful conditions. 
Banks, insurance companies, 
offices, schools, churches and 














WESTMINSTER BANK 
& “ACOUSTICOS.” 


New Safeguard 
Against Noise. 


'* Most of us who keep our bank- 
ing accounts with branches where 
echanised methods have been 
sian ce | have been struck by 
the noise the machines have 
created. This is to be greatly 
reduced by the Westminster 
Bank. 
In the training room in Thread- 
needle Street and in several of 
the large provincial branches, 
‘ Acousticos’’ has been installed. 
Made of asbestos bbre and cattle 
hair, these ceilings absorb noise.” 
Evening Standard, 
Jan. 28th, 1930. 




















public buildings all over the 
world are curing the noise 
evil by installing the 
“ACOUSTICOS” Treatment, 
which is applicable to all 
parts of banking quarters 
and all types of buildings. 


*“ACOUSTICOS” Sound Ab- 
sorbing Treatment can be 
applied without limiting archi- 
tectural or decorative effects, 
however ornate they may be. 
Our Architects’ Service De- 
partment is glad at all times 
to consult with architects and 
their clients on matters per- 
taining to sound control. No 
obligation is incurred. 


“ACOUSTICOS" 


SOUND- ABSORBING TREATMENT 


has been successfully installed in the following Banks: 


Barclays Bank Ltd. 














Royal Bank of Canada. 
Nathan & Rosselli. 


Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank. 
Midland Bank Limited. Westminster Bank Ltd. 


(Head Office and branches.) 





H. W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., Britannia Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1 
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environment. In the heart of the Great Metropolis, its environs, the cities and towns of 
England, the open spaces too, evidences of an architectura! renaissance are apparent. 
A new period style has arrived, fashioned by a framework of steel, the backbone of 


building practice to-day. 


~~ DAWNAY 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, $.W.11. 


NG'S DOCK WORKS. SWANSEA, CA 
NORWICH, WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
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DEAL PANELLING, GREY FINISHED, 
CONSTRUCTED WITH LAMINATED 
PANELS TO WITHSTAND THE EFFECTS 
OF MODERN CENTRAL HEATING 
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T Bignor, under 
the lee of the 
Sussex Downs, all of 
2,000 years ago, the 
Romans camped. A 
sign of their camping is 
the pavement of the 
Roman villa, which 
was first discovered 
when the land by 
which it was covered 
was being ploughed 
in 1811. Here we 
are no longer in 
Sussex, but in the 
province of the Regni, 
ten miles from Regnum 
<or Chichester) on Stane Street, in the residence 
of a Roman colonial governor of immense 
wealth. The fragments of pavement that 
have been preserved are mere indications of 
the splendour and extent of the building, 


which must have 
covered some acres, 
but there is no 
question about their 
very great,yalue: for 
in numbers and quality 
combined they are 
inferior to none in 
England. 
The marble tessere 
of the pavements had 
become loosened here 
and there—and the 
roots of two neigh- 
bouring trees had in 
part upheaved the 
flooring—but  other- 
wise they were as sound, as beautiful, as 
when laid. A tribute to the endurance of 
marble mosaic ~ and, since the work of 
repairing and cleaning was entrusted to Art 
Pavements, a tribute also to us. 


ART PAVEMENTS 
‘&) Decorations, Ltd. 
Marble “) Mosaic Workers 
St. Paul’s Crescent Camden Town, N.W.1 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF 


WORK IN HAMMERED IRON 


DESIGNED BY HAROLD BAILEY, F.R.U.B.A., 
AND GUILFORD DUDLEY, L.R.I.B.A., 


AND ‘PRODUCED ‘BY 


BAY LISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON mA AND 139-141 CANNON STREET, LONDON, F.C.4 


A brochure containing delightful illustrations of iron gates, produced 
by Bayliss, Jones and Bayliss, Ltd., sent post free upon application. 
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Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Tottenham Court Road, 
Architects - Messrs. Gunton & Gunton. 


C oncerning =Vlasonry 


In most building projects of to-day, three factors 
—Quality, Time and Cost—are of utmost concern to the 
responsible Architect ; he expects, and quite rightly, 
that the modern Building Contractor shall be so organised 
and equipped as to be able to execute good work at a 
keen price and in a specified time. Wallis’s are definitely 


G. E. WALLIS & SONS organised with these three essentials in mind. 
LIMITED Their works are equipped with the best of modern 


BROADMEAD WORKS equipment for the completion of a ee m the 
ini f time. With their own wharf on the Medway, 
MAIDSTONE, KENT. fea 


Southern Railway sidings adjoining their yard, and the 


London Offices: 11-12 Old Cavendish St., W.1 main London-Folkestone road in close proximity, they 
ities oe 4055 (3 lines) enjoy every facility both for obtaining block stone from 
”“* "| Mayfair 3614 (3 lines) 


: : the quarries and for the despatch of worked stone. 
Branch Works at Baker Street, London, W.1 


and Fairfield Works, Gravesend. An 


estimate (submitted free on receipt of 
Electrical Branch: High Street, Ashford, Kent. 


requirements) will show that, consistent with the highest 
class of work, Wallis’s can give entire satisfaction as 
to price and time. 
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WALTER GILBERT SCULPTOR. 


THE lé LABOURS OF HERCULES 


DETAIL NOZ 
HERCULES AND THE NEMEAN LION 





EXECUTED TO THE ORDER OF 


SIR ASTON WEBB & SON ARCHITECTS 


19 QUEEN ANNES GATE 5SW1. 
FOR 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION BUILDINGS 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Complete Fittings embodying Vesta Glassware (originally marketed as Gilbert-Riley 
Glassware) can be seen at any of the Metro-Vick Showrooms throughout the ceuntry. 


JOHN WALSH WALSH LTD: 





LONDON OFFICES: WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: 
4 HOLBORN CIRCUS SOHO & VESTA GLASS WORKS, 
o E.C.1. ° BIRMINGHAM 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN STYLES 
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A. EMANUEL & SONS, LP. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 1 


IMPORTANT. 
Our new general fittings catalogue is nearing 
completion. A request by post will ensure 
an early copy. 
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SIEGWART PRECAST FLOORS 





CONSTRUCTED OF REINFORCED CONCRETE HOLLOW BEAMS 
SUPPLIED AND FIXED COMPLETE 
















VIEW SHOWING 

THE FIXING 

OF SIEGWART 
HOLLOW BEAMS. 


NOTICE THE ABSENCE 
OF CENTERING AND THE 
FASE WITH WHICH THE 
BEAM> ARE SWUNG INTO 
POSITION. THE FURTHER 
PEAMS ARE 16 FEET LONG. 


_ THE INDENTATIONS ON THE BEAM 
SIDES TO GRIP THE JOINTING 
MATERIAL ARE CLEARLY SHOWN ALSO 
THE SPECIAL NOTCHED ENDS TO FIT 
UNDER THE FLANGES OF THE ROLLED 
STEEL JOISTS. 





THE SIEGWART SYSTEM PROVIDES QUICK AND EASY FIXING OF FIREPROOF 
FLOORS AND ROOFS BECAUSE THE HOLLOW BEAMS ARE PRECAST TO THE 
REQUIRED DIMENSIONS AND NO CENTERING IS USED. 


| EMPIRE HALL, OLYMPIA GIRL GUIDE HEADQUARTERS, WESTMINSTER 

wun "NP. BANK, THREADNEEDLE ST. MEAKERS BUILDING, FRIDAY ST,, E.C. 

CONTRACTS , JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB, S.W. WAREHOUSE, PENTONVILLE ROAD 
GLOBE CINEMA, CLAPHAM — METROPOLE CINEMA, VICTORIA 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., LTD. THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, W.C. 


FOR SPEED & SIMPLICITY 
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STAIRCASES 


IN 


EMPIRE 
STONE 


THESE VIEWS ARE OF THE MAIN 
STAIRCASE AT THE NEW MASONIC 
TEMPLE, MANCHESTER, ERECTED 
TO THE DESIGN OF MESSRS. THOMAS 
WORTHINGTON & SONS, ARCHITECTS. 








BELOW IS SHOWN AN UNUSUAL VIEW 
—TAKEN FROM THE TOP LANDING, 








nies ts, 1 
- # . 


GRANOLITHIC STEPS WITH 
CARBORUNDUM TREADS. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE 
STEPS IN WHITE OR 


EMPIRE STONE |S EX- YORK STONE COLOUR. 


TENSIVELY USED FOR 
STAIRCASES—BOTH 


RECONSTRUCTED HOPTON- 
PRECAST AND IN-SITU. 


WOOD STEPS WITH 
CHEQUERED TREAD. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST. 





EMPIRE STONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: T. J. MCDOWELL, 
CITY 6783-4. Managing Director, 
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One by one the doubts expressed concern- 
ing the practical value of the ultra-violet rays 
under modern conditions are beingcleared up. 


Now recent research has shown that expo- 
sure of an extensive area of the skin is 
unnecessary to obtain a beneficial effect on 
health. An area of skin equal to that of the 
face and hands is quite sufficient. 


Further, proof on this point has come within 
everybody's experience. Although during a 
few days’ holiday in the open we do not 
necessarily expose any more than the normal 
area of skin we get a tonic effect that braces 
up the whole system. 


THE 











RAYS ON HANDS AND FACE BENEFIT THE WHOLE BODY 


But why must we wait for this tonic until we 


can get a few days in the open? “Vita” 
Glass brings these rays indoors to the furthest 
limits of the sun's spectrum. The new 
reduced prices make the extra cost of “Vita” 
Glass a negligible one in the cause of health, 
Hospitals, schools, offices, factories and 
private homes must be fitted with “ Vita" 
Glass to provide daily health for those who 
live and work indoors. 


Educational authorities, architects and others 
are invited to send for particulars of the 
newly established prices of “ Vita" Glass to 
the “ Vita’ Glass Marketing Board, 17 Crown 
Glass Works, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


“Vita" Glass is obtainable from local Glass Merchants, Plumbers, Glaziers and Builders. 


“VITA” | 


GLASS 


























= 


QT 2 


“Vita” is the registered Trade Mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited, St. Helens 
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Private Bank, Denmark. 

Catalogue No. 37 giving full par- 
ticulars, prices, and designsand colours 
available sent on request. 








THE LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO., LTD., Granp BuiLpines, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LonpoN, W.C.2. 
Factories : 





Leyland, Glasgow, Mitcham, Preston, Dublin. 


Caustons 





R.T: 116—6, 30 
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COPENHAGEN 







ALSO SUPPLIED IN THE FOLLOWING COLOURS . 
T'ANG RED, CLAIR DE LUNE BLUE, 
MING GREEN, ORCHID OF VINCENNES, 
IVOIRE DE MEDICI, IONIAN’ BLACK, 





INDULGE YOUR FANCY FOR A MOMENT; PICTURE bh 9 
THESE. BEAUTIFUL FITTINGS IN SUITABLE otandard 
SURROUNDINGS. HERE IS BATHROOM BEAUTY PLUMBING FIXTURESINCOLOUR 


THAT OPENS THE DOOR TO UNLIMITED 

INDIVIDUALITY, THAT STIMULATES IDEAS, THE ARE OF STATELY DESIGN: A 

ACHIEVEMENT OF WHICH WILL BRING A THRILL NECESSITY IN TERMS OF LUXURY 
TO ARCHITECT AND CLIENT ALIKE, FOR THOSE WHO LOVE FINE THINGS. 


WN FROY @ SONS Lie 





ESTABLISHED 16350 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.6. 


TELEPHONE : RIVERSIDE 4101 (is LINES) P. EXCHANGE. TELEGRAMS : +: FROY, HAMMERSMITH." 
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ELSLEY'S “oof ” LEAD-WORK 












These Sketches are about 
ONE-SIXTH FULL SIZE 





HIP-ROOF RIDGING TRUSSES 


THOMAS ELSLEY, Limirep, 


Portland Metal Works 
28 & 30GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “ ELSLEYS, WESDO, LONDON” Telephone: MUSEUM 3442 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
TERKRAsCOTIA 


























LLOYDS BANK—DEANSGATE— Architects : Messrs. Wynne Thomas & Button, 
BOLTON Bolton. 


CREAM GLAZED 
TERRA-COTTA WARE 











Supplied and Fixed by 


GIBBS & CANNING 


LIMITED 


TAMWORTH 


Telephone : #7 Tamworth Samples on Application 












i, 
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A Night Photograph of the Architect : 
New Empire Hall, Olympia Joseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. 


CAST STONEWORK 


EMERSON & NORRIS 


LIB, 
Manufacturers of Cast Stone 
GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
CLAPHAM PARK ROAD 





HOLLOWAY BROTHERS wonpow LTD. 


GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER 
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TER © CO, 


LONDON: 


Twelve Details 
in Tiles—12 





THE WINDOW has | never 
been made “‘so much of” as 
now. Byelaws are framed to 
ensure its being big enough: 
Corbusier has designed a house 
that is almost all window: in 
the House of the Future, when 
fireplace, staircase, all else has 
gone, the window will probably 
remain. ‘The Dark Ages were 
dark because there were no win- 
dows: there was never an age 
that could be called dark that 
loved Colour and Light. To-day, 
let us emphasise our I*nlighten- 
ment by having windows in tiles! 


Tile Makers 


Poole Dorset 


29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E.11 
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HAY WARDS FIRE-RESISTING STAIRS 








Haywards Type No. 161 Internal Staircase erected for Messrs. Woolworth Ltd. in London (four Branches), Sunderland, Bradford and Accrington. 


Constructed throughout of non-inflammable materials and specially 
designed for quick erection at low cost. Various parts have been 
standardized while being adaptable to meet a wide range of conditions. 
The external appearance and nature of treads can be modified as required. 


Write us for full details. 


HAYWARDS LTD. UNION StT., BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E4 


Telephone: HOP 6035 
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BENHAM & Sons, L Tp. 


Heap Orrice: 66 WicmMore STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : WELBECK 9253 (4 lines). Telegrams ; “ BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.” 


ENGINEER CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


HEATING & VENTILATION 


ALL SYSTEMS 








> 
" 


a 


a5 


Wi teen 





Abbey Lodge, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Architects; Messrs. Wills and Kaula. 


Some Engincering Contracts carried out recently, and in hand : 


CHILTERN) Court, BAKER STREET STATION, METROPOLITAN SEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, S<1IENTIST, LONDON, Archilect: 
RAILWAY, N.W. Architect : C. W. Clark, Esq. Paul Phipps, Es] 
WIMBLEDON Town HALL. Architects : Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass Bossy & Co., MARGATE (WITH TuRKISH BAtuHs). Architects : 
and Hope. Messrs. Reeve and Reeve. 
LULLEBROOK MANOR, CooKHAM. Architect; J. D. Hossack, Esq. QuEEN CHARLOTTE’s Hospital, HAMMERSMITH. Archilects : 
NORFOLK HoTret, MARGATE Architects : Messrs. Reeve and Messrs. E. T. and E. S. Hall. 
Reeve, MELBOURNE Housk, AtpwycH. Archilecls ; Messrs. Trehearne 
PARISH CHURCH, FRINTON-ON-SEA Architect: Sir Charles A. Norman, Preston & Co. 
y . > » . 
Nicholson, Bart. Nurses’ HoME, STANMORE. Architects : Messrs. Murrell and 
KINGHAM Hitt Trust, Oxon. Architects: Messrs. Seth- Pigott. 
Smith ; N , : , 
4 th and Munro. ; aA , t Victoria PrRintinG Works, Forest Hitt. Archilects : 
— EY CourRT, BAKER STREET, N.W. Archilect: W. E. Messrs. Trehearne Norman, Preston & Co. 
Masters, Esq. : ; 
. . HIGHLAND Court, CANTERBURY. Architect: A. H. Jones, Esq. 
LITTLE SARRATT HALL, RICKMANSWORTH. Architects : Messrs. : Gy : : 
Adshead and Ramsey PoRTSOKEN House, ALDGATE. Architect: G. Val. Myer, Esq. 
TIFFANY & Co., LonpoNn. Architect: A. W. Moore, Esq RoyaLt SMALL ARMS Factory, ENFIELD. Architect: T. W. 
: a Watkins, Esq. 
BURLINGTON HoTeEL, EASTBOURNE. Architect: P. D. Stonham, nn 
Esq COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., Ltp., WANDSWORTH. 
BriTIsH IRON AND STEEL KINDRED TRADES ASSOCIATION, May Roperts & Co., Lrp., CLERKENWELL. Architect: H. 
GRAy's [NN Roap, Lonpon. Archilect: H. Branch, Esq. granch, Esq. Etc. 
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Orchard Court, Portman Square 


Architects: Messrs. Joseph 


ENTRANCE DOORS 
TRANSOME © LUNETTE 


EXECUTED IN WROT IRON 


BLUNT & WRAY 


LIMITED 


Architectural Metalworkers 


70. Salusbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


MAIDA VALE 8151 


Telephone — - . 
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The Thatched House, Biakenham, Suffolk. Built for 

Eustace Mason, Esq., Celotex was used throughout for 

perfect insulation. Builder, Mr. William Chatterson, of 
Ipswich. 


Inside & outside 
Permanent 


insulation 
assured 


by CELOTEX 


In planning the house shown in these 
photographs permanent and perfect insula- 
tion against Winter chill and Summer heat 
was an important consideration. Celotex 
was used throughout. The exterior walls 
were built with Celotex nailed to a stud 
frame-work and finished with slurry cement 
to give an old-fashioned appearance and 
waterproof finish. On the inner side of 
the studwork Celotex sheets were fixed 
and finished quite plainly with distemper. Every room in the house, including bedrooms, 
pantry, kitchen, &c., was finished in similar manner, and Celotex was again used for the 
ceilings and roof, in the latter case being thatched. The owner reports that owing to 
difficulty in getting men to do the thatching, the house 
stood through all the severe weather of last winter 
with felt only covering the Celotex. Not a sheet of 
Celotex throughout the house “moved.” Celotex, 
the pioneer insulating board, is world famous for its 
strength, lightness, rigidity and perfect insulat- 
ing qualities. For insulation satisfaction—specify 
Celotex. Full particulars and name of nearest 
Stockist on request. Ask for specification book. 


CELOTEX. 


Wholesale Distributors for England, Wales and Ireland:— 


Che MERCHANT "TRADING COMPANY Zz 

































All Correspondence to Head Office:— i 

Ill Correspondence to Hea fic PLASTER-34 Scale diagram 
52, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. insulation 
Pleniiiaies rall 3487 (6 lines). Telegrams: “T » BRICK-2 yee eee 
Telephone: London Wall 3487 (6 lines). Telegrams; “ Themetraco, London. by eminent 


. in oe 4 authorities. 
And at Cunard Building, Liverpool. = 


SHOWROOMS: 36, NEWMAN STREET (off Oxford St.), LONDON, W.1. 





CONCRETE-} 








C.A.17. 
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Carved Stone Reredos Sir A. Blomfield 
Malvern College Architect 


H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., invite inquiries for Architectural Decorative Work. Studios 
at Cheltenham are equipped for Joinery, Furniture, Carving, Fibrous Plaster, Sculpture, 
Stone and Marblework, Wrought and Cast Metalwork, &c. &c, 


et. 2 
MARTYN 
© CO,, LIMITED 
CHELTENHAM 


Telegrams : and 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephones : 
** Sunningend, Cheltenham ” 3061-2-3-4 Cheltenham 
**Sunningend, London” 7355-6 Regent, London 





Key si Ke 
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A Basket of Flowers 
formed of Luminous 
Tubes in red, _ blue 


and green. 


An example of what 
can be done with Neon 
tubes in conjunction with 


Bood design. 























Designed by Norman Wilkinson, 
R.I., for Messrs. Atkinson Ltd., 
Old Bond St., W.1. Architect: 
Vincent Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 


Founded in the year 1818 


We illustrate here two 


examples of our workmanship. 
Especial interest is taken in 
working out architect's ideas 
and we place at your service 
our extensive experience in 
the design and manufacture 
of every type of sign. 


we are still expanding. In order 
to give the very best service, we 
have just removed into much 
larger works, where we have 
installed modern plant for 
increased efficiency in service 
and quality. 





We are always pleased to conduct Architects over our works. 





Improved, Day and Night sign erected on the premises of 
The’ London Shoe Co., Ltd., 21 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
Architects: Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., and Sydney Jacques, A.R.I.B.A. 


NASH & HULL, LIMITED 


Sign Manufacturers and Craftsmen in Metalwork 
Head Office and Works: 
Harmood Works, Harmood St., N.W.1  ’Phone: Hampstead 4463 (?i%%,Bra"") 


Exchange 


Showrooms and Sales Department: 


87 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3711 and 3712. Telegrams: ‘‘ Envincibly, Kentish, London." 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWING A 


TYPICAL Hosking PRODUCT 


HOSKINS & SEWELL LTD. 


BORDESLEY, BIRMINGHAM, and 
53 Curtain Road, E.C.2. ’Phone: Bishopsgate 7139. 
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our new showrooms at 
123 Victoria Street, $.W.1 








the lighting of which has been carried 
out by our Installation Department. 
There are also exhibited many other 
products of interest to architects, 


including central heating equipment. 
“‘ Classifile” Folder, \Wo. -8. 


ALLEN-LIVERSIDGE, LTD. 


AAAAGAAAAAA TAK anaaaaanan 
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REPUTATION 


THERE ARE FOUR PRINCIPAL CONSIDERA. 
TIONS WHICH ORDINARILY INFLUENCE 
A DECORATOR IN THE WISE SELECTION 


OF MATERIALS. THEY ARE FITNESS FOR EN G R AVED GLAS S 


PURPOSE, EFFICIENCY, APPEARANCE AND 


COST. PROBABLY THE ORDER OF THEIR 
IMPORTANCE CHANGES WITH VARYING AND SILVEROID 
JOBS, BUT THE FACT THAT “STUDIES IN 
HARMONY” WALLPAPERS AND PAINTS 
ARE CONSSTENTLY USED BY GOOD 
CRAFTSMEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE KING. 
DOM IS AN INDICATION THAT THEY 
POSSESS ALL FOUR REQUISITES TO AN UN. 
USUAL DEGREE. THE CHIEF FACT ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE IS ITS COMPLETENESS 









































make attractive shop fronts—their 
quiet dignity is certain to appeal 
strongly to the desired class 
of customer. The __ illustration 
reproduces one of the numerous 
shops of Messrs. Earl & Earl, 
Ltd.-embodying our en- 
graved glass and silveroid 
—Designed by Mr. 
Joseph Emberton, 

A.R.I.B. A. 


ro) 
Showrooms: “ Modeco,” 


255 Tottenham Court Rd., 
W.1 


H. ARNAULT E?: 


14 Morwell Street 
Tottenham Court Rd. 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 3256-7-8 


Telegrams : 
Arnault, Westcent, London Havas 








LONG EXPERIENCE AND SPECIALIZATION 
ENABLE US TO DEAL 
WITH EVERY 
ENQUIRY 


MAY WE HAVE YOURS? 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


SUBWAY ENTRANCES AT 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS STATION 
EXECUTED IN BRONZE 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 
METALWORKERS TO H.M. THE KING 


BROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 





BROMSGROVE GUILD L'™ 


LONDON OFFICE - - 199 PICCADILLY, W.1 











MESSRS. FORD'S NEW PREMISES 
88 REGENT STREET 


THE JOINERY AT THE ABOVE, CONSISTING OF PANELLING IN 
HONDURAS MAHOGANY AND AUSTRIAN OAK, WITH ENGLISH 
OAK PANELS, SCREENS, ETC., SUPPLIED AND FIXED BY US 





PANELLING IN ALL PERIODS, STAIRCASES, BANK AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE, CHURCHWORK, REVOLVING DOORS, LIBRARY 
FITTINGS, SCREENS, ALSO ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF FLOORING IN 
ALL WOODS, PARQUET AND SOLID. WE HAVE A DEPARTMENT 
SPECIALLY FOR WOOD CARVING OF HIGHEST STANDARD 


Schemes and Estimates 
submitted on application 


Smet} LOT Te sors 


L700. 


“ Elhotson, Reading ” 436 & 437, Reading 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 








SMALL brochure has been issued by 

Messrs. Bessant’s on interior decoration, 
and especially on their own work in 
that sphere in its various branches. It is 
illustrated with photographs of interiors which 
they have carried out and furniture which 
they have made, in some cases to the design 
of architects, as for example a room designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., a carved and 
veneered walnut desk designed by Walter 
Tapper, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., and Michael 
Tapper, A.R.I.B.A., and an interior of one of 
the principal rooms at Imperial Chemical 
House designed by Sir Frank Baines. 


s * s € x s . + € s . 
Messrs. Bessant will gladly send a copy to 


anyone who applies to them for one at 
i7 Soho Square, W.1. 





W-&Whiteside 


GREEN LANE WORKS, SOUTH HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
TELEPHONE . HARROW 0490 






































= Manufacturers of 
oa 
Wrought-Iron Gates, Screens, 
< tet 6 ie 
Co Balustrades, Railings, Lift 
: Enclosures, Grilles, Fire Baskets, 
— | Be : : Lanterns, Etc. 
poe, Meee IIT 


WROUGHT-IRON CARRIAGE GATES FOR SHENLEY, Nr. EDGWARE 
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Wired with 





She 
HELSBY 


TWIN WIRING 
SYSTEM 














BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD., 








The photograph re- 
produced above shows 
the South Lounge, 
Royal Hotel, Whitby, 
which has been wired 
throughout for 
electricity. 


The necessity for a 
neat and unobtrusive 
system of wiring led 
to the installation of 


the Helsby Twin 
Wiring System. 





PRESCOT, Lancs. 


Makers of PRESCOT and HELSBY Cables 


Telephone No.: PRESCOT 171. 


London Office: SURREY HOUSE, EMBANKMENT, W.C.2. 
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The Dorking Brick 


Company’s new office, 


No rth Holm u ood. 
Dorking, Surrey. 


S. H. Evans, Architect. 





June 1930. 





** These I have loved : 
White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
” 


Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; . _ 

Rupert Brooke 
== and wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; and grainy 
wood : and washen stones “gay for an hour ”. *“the cold 
graveness of iron a“ and oaks ; and brown horse-chestnuts 
* glossy new, "—all these hie loved. And to these 


things ‘lovely and durable ” I would add, i English 
sunshine upon the colours of Dorking Facing Bricks. 9 


THE DORKING 
BREA €°? 2 





North 
Dorking 


XXXVIi 


Holm wood 
S ur rey 





Dorking 
Facing 


Bricks 


A series 


by “Till” 
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THE WEREING 


OF LONDON 
No. 9 


Another City example—the new Midlanc Bank 
Building in the Poultry, wired throughout with 


5. & RP. CABLES 


by 





Bell Bros. & Co. (London), Ltd., 
7, Camomile Street, E.C.3. i 
The Architects are : 

Gotch & Saunders, 

9, St. Mildred’s Court, E.C.2 
with 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
17, Queen Anne’s Gate, $.W.1. 
When wired with J. & P. Cables the electrical 
installation of the bank is as 
safe as the money in its coffers. 


Original Members of the Cable 
Makers Association. 


London Offi and Stores: 
Columbia House," Aldwych, W .C.2. 
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The speedy conversion of shop fronts 


from the out-ol-date to the ultra- 


modern is a specia lit y of George 


Parnall & Co., 


responsible for some of the 


who have been 
most 


admired shopfitting now to be seen 


in London and the provinces. 


OOlEC 


~. 





GEORGE G PARNALL 
PROPRIETOR 


Chief Factory 
Coliseum Works 
Rark Row. BRISTOL 
Telephone 
Bristol a7 (lines) 
Teleqrams 
"Fittings Bristol 





The front shown above, carried out 
by George Parniall & Co. for 
Messrs. Earl & Earl, to the design 
Esq °» 


demonstrates that 


of Joseph Emberton, 
A.R.LB.A., 


eflectiveness is not dependent upon 


lavish expenditure. 
} 


wa 


OXFORD ST 
LONDON’ 


* 





WES 


TiO 


TELEPHONE. - — 
MUSEUM 710/ 87/0: 
TELEGRAMS GEVARNALCO 
























REET 


TCENT, LONDON” 
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BEAUTY 


AND 


PERMANENCE 









HE advent of Staybrite has brought a new source 
of inspiration to the Architect and Shop-fitter. 
This super-rustless steel has been used to enrich the 
exterior of Messrs. Ford’s new Showrooms—the doors 
and door frames, the main semi-circular surround of the 
frontage and the inserts in the marble all being made in 
Staybrite—the whole design permanently reflecting the 
skill of architect, designer and shop-fitter. Staybrite 
maintains its beautiful sheen of surface under conditions 
of rain and weather, acid-laden atmosphere and fog. 
Innumerable decorative finishes of surface are available, 
and Staybrite can be manipulated into any of the 
usual sections employed in Shop-fitting work. 


THE SUPER RUSTLESS 


STEEL FOR EXTERIOR Write for further dara regardog 


Stavbrite to Thos. Firth © Sons, 


AND INTERIOR DECORATION seas a 
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Silent Service 


NTIL the introduction of rubber 
| floors, silence and service were im- 

possible to combine with hygiene 
in a floor covering. 
















Now—in Macinlop rubber floors noise- 
less tread and almost infinite durability 
combine with perfect hygienic qualities 
to provide the ideal floors tor all 
buildings. 


And this with the fullest possible scope 
for colour and design effects. Made in 
a large variety of excellent colours to 
designs specified by clients or created 
specially by the Macinlop architectural 
staff, they allow every opportunity for 
modern decorative ideas to be expressed 
to the full. 

















A fully: illustrated 
catalogue showing 
numerous exam- 
ples of Macinlop 
Floors in service 

will be sent free 
on request. 





ae 


MACINLOP 


RUBBER FLOORS 





MACINLOP LTD., LONDON: Rubber House, 
Head Office: Brooke’s Market, Holborn, E.C.1 
CAMBRIDGE STREET, u ( 
MANCHESTER. Bi eee enour company GLASGOW, C.4: 70 North Wallace Street. 


C.F.H. 500 


xli 
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SPECIFY STANDARD 


WHITE 


SPIRIT | 
THINNER 


FOR ALL PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES 





IT'S 
FAR CHEAPER 
THAN 
TURPENTINE 











irae se A tie Se is guaranteed 3} 
to to t A. specification. 
good a tr sohbet vr ee on : respects at _ as EST o 
tine for maj ity uses. E RICE 
t is thi fe ts and E THIRD THE P 
Sane and ees thoan taney guiinien CONOMICAL—ON 
—_ it — unpleasant smell or injurious S 
ect on user 
You lose nothing in efficiency or beauty ERVICEABLE INDOORS AND OUT 
wen mave twothinis of the cot of tbe 
ou ve tw cost 
thinmer. So always Standard White Awars 
specify CONSISTENT IN QUALITY 


BES. A. specification and other 
pve tae write to 4.3. The White Spirit 
Association, Effin House, Arundel 


Street, London, W. 


amar 
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Passenger Lift for M*"* MARMENTS LTD. CARDIFF, 
Architects: VOR JONES ansan & PERCY THOMAS ceraa. 























Branches for Send for 
Maintenance Service - Fully illustrated 
in all Principal Towns catalogue 


LTD. 


LONDON & NORTHAMPTON 
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-HEAPED FIRE 











“XOLBRAN & COMPANY & THE HLAPED FIRE COMPANY—LIMTTEDt 


TO. “MORTIMER STREET. 


LONDON Wer 


An announcement by Bratt Colbran & Co. and the Heaped Fire Co., Ltd., 
10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
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ANTIQUES 
REPRODUCTIONS 
MODERN DESIGNS 


ADPLULECES 


ADJOINING NO. 22 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 


LONDON 








ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 





ALSO 
IN 
PARIS 





DECORATIVE 
METAL 
WORK 


ALSO 
IN 
NEW YORK 


d2 











Every Inch 
Guaranteed 


The conditions under which Edison Swan 
Cables are produced are such that there 
is no possibility of bad materials getting 
into even the early manufacturing stages. 
Severe analytical tests are applied to all 
raw materials and, in addition to these, 
careful check is made at numerous points 
during manufacture and again before dis- 
patch. Such careful handling can only 
mean that only cables of the finest quality 
and the greatest reliability reach your job. 
Moreover, the 23 depots of The Edison 
Swan Electric Company, Ltd., offer you a 
delivery service that is second-to-none. 


EDISON 
SWAN 


GUARANTEED 


CABLES 4 





EDISON SWAN 
CABLES LTD. 
LYDBROOK, GLOS. 
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“RELIANCE” 
METAL 
WINDOWS 


FOF OF FEEE POE str rye ey poe: 
¥ AEE 
IY BEFTY ONY HT FFF EE 


BERESFORD APARTMENT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

3,950 RELIANCE METAL 
WINDOWS AND 
FRENCH DOORS. 


EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT. 


H.R.H. CONSTRUCTIONAL 
co., INC., CONTRACTORS, 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS Ltd. 
RELIANCE WORKS 


CHESTER 


ENGLAND 


LONDON 
SARDINIA House, Kincsway, W.C.2 
Holborn 0060 & 7194 


Telephone 


Telegrams 
CHESTER 765-767 


“RELIANCE,’’ CHESTER 





MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
86 CRoss STREET 58 YorK STREET 
Central 6059 Central 50 
BELFAST CARDIFF 
18 BEDFORD STREET 21 EDWARD TERRACE 
Belfast 4401 Cardiff 2896 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Cross Housz, WESTGATE ROAD 
Central 813 
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The Sixth of a series of eleven short Articles 


on Fine Wood Veneers 


MAHOGANY (2) 


In the last article Mahogany was viewed in 
general, andit is now the purpose of these re- 
marks to particularize as far as space permits. 
The beautiful Mahogany Curl, or Crotch, is 
formed when the heart of a branch joins the 
tree. Although the effect of a polished Curl 
is a revelation of beauty, it has found disfavour 
on account of its liability to ‘‘crack,’’ or open 
on the surface, after polishing. It seems im- 
possible to guarantee any class of Curl against 
this defect. The Cuban Curl is certainly the 
least likely to ‘‘crack,’’ and the mild ‘rat- 
tailed’’ Honduras is also moderately safe, but 
the glorious African Curl, with its depth and 
riot of colouring, and true flame of fire, is a 
very uncertain specimen when polished. 

The variety of ‘figure’? in Mahogany is 
wonderful. There is the perfectly straight 
stripe of the Sapeli; the broken stripe, where 
the monotony of the stripe is broken by a 
mottle; the rich ‘‘roe’’ of the Honduras, 
often once again broken up by a cross figure 
into a figure that seems a battle of beauty. 
The rare and entrancingly delightful ‘ bee’s 
wing”’ figure in the Cuban variety, and the 
dapple figure, and pure fiddle mottle, all give 
a selection to suit any and every taste, how- 
ever fastidious. Most Mahoganies, except 
the highly figured Cuban wood (sometimes 
called Spanish), can be cut perfectly with the 
knife veneer machine. The best method of 
cutting is ‘‘on the quarter,’’ and the thickness 
is controlled by the class of work and method 
of usage. If machinery is employed for 
cleaning up, then a stout one-twenty-eighth 
inch veneer is required, but it is not desirable 
to have the veneer too thick, otherwise the 
grain is fractured in the process of cutting. 
A thickness which seems to be the best for 
veneering purposes is about one-thirty-fifth 
inch. The sawn Cuban veneer is not only a 
very costly wood, but naturally the cost of 
veneers is increased enormously by the waste 
caused by the sawing, which waste is obviated 
in knife-cut veneers. 

Chippendale, Sheraton, and their contempo- 
raries constitute a group of immortals among 
designers, chiefly because they adapted their 
talents to an ideal medium. Their period has 
aptly been called ‘‘ The Age of Mahogany.”’ 
They made it that. Craftsmen of today can 
readily imagine what it must have meant to a 
man like Thomas Chippendale when he first 
got the feel of Mahogany. It must have thrilled 
him as gold thrilled the first goldsmith. Its 
qualities we know brought him new inspira- 
tions: its adaptability for working, richness, 
and warmth of tone must have largely con- 
tributed to the ripeness of his genius. 


x * &k& k& * 
Article No. 7 will appear in the next issue, and 
will deal with Bird’s Eye Maple. 


JOHN WRIGHT & SONS (VENEERS) Ltd. 


AVON WHARF, LONGFELLOW RD., MILE END RD., LONDON, E.3 
TELEPHONE : EAST 1548 
MANAGING DIRECTORS :— 
ARTHUR WRIGHT (Chairman) 
LESLIE C. W. JENKINS 
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Architects 


and 


Builders 


can find the 


Facing Brick 


and 


Roofin g Tile 


they require in the 
showrooms of 


W.T. LAMB & SONS 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 
43 Shoe Lane (Holborn Circus), E.C.4 


Practically all types of brick and tile 
made today have been built up, while 
moulded brick shapes, fireplace briquettes, 
quarry tiles, etc., are available for easy 
selection. 


The brick and tile you seek are to be 
found in these showrooms—there is now 
no need to search the countryside for 
what you require. 


Architects are invited to bring their 


clients, if desired. 


Our Roofing Department is anxious to 
assist with roofing Fixed 
prices for roofs in tile or slate can 
be given from Architects’ 


problems. 


drawings. 


Telephone; Central gogt (6 lines). 
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ROOF INSULATION 


PRES perl 





r . 


Concrete base _—- Laying TENTEST _Laying /iquid asphalt 


— _ BE ENS | 


> eee E fact that Tentest is used in 
enormous quantities where extremes 
of temperature obtain is proof of 
its exceptional insulating qualities. App!ied 
to the top of a concrete roof, Tentest, due 


to its insulating pr-perties, prevents con- 
traction and expansion in the concrete. 


Ten‘est prevents condensation. 


It keeps out winter cold and summer 
heat, thus reducing fuel bills and ensuring 
comfortable interior conditions. 


Tentest on roofs is but one of ils many uses. 
Lilerature dealing with its many applica- 
tions will gladly be sent on request. Let 
us help you solve your particular problem. 


TENIESI 


} THE BOARD OF INSULATION | 


THE TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. (1929) LIMITED 
(Desk B) Astor House, Aldwych, London, W.C 2 


Telephone: Telegrams: 








Holborn Fiboard, 
8018/9 Estrand, 
(2 Lines) London. 
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: re ERECTED IN 


accommodation. The speed of Reinforced Concrete Construction 
applies with peculiar force in reconstruction work of this nature. 
Rebuilding of the Eccleston Hotel was vital, but “business as 
usual” as soon as possible imperative. 5 
So Reinforced Concrete Construction was decided on and | 
London's first Reinforced Concrete Hotel began to grow. 
And one more Truscon design went to the making of one more 
successful building. Successful in this case because time was 
money and Truscon Service made it possible for the work to be 
j completed within the limited time at the disposal of the Architect. 
| Anrchitects~John S. Quilter GSon 









THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. LTD. | 


einforced Concre?# 
_ Gngineers 






22 Cranley Gardens. South Kensington.S\W.7. 





sD 
17-385 
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T.S.M.V. “ Heiyo Maru.” NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


First-Class Entrance. 
Built by 
THE OSAKA IRON WORKS LTD., 
JAPAN 


The Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Floor Coverings, Fittings and Furniture in 
First-Class Entrances, Dining Saloon, Smoking Room, and 


Lounge were designed and executed by 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD I” 





BY APPOINTMENT 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


45 Buchanan Street, 13 Mart Sereet, 
CLASGOW LONDON, W.C.1 
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3 
English Oak Beam 
40 feet long, 18” x 16” each end, 23” x 16” at centre 
produced at our English Timber Saw-mills for 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 


E hold the finest stocks of prime quality, 
thoroughly seasoned ENGLISH OAK for 


panelling, joinery work and flooring. 


Oak for half-timbering prepared to actual sizes. 
Architects are invited to visit our offices and showrooms. 


We are pleased to take Architects over our English 
Timber Mills and to show them our stocks at any time. 


Wm. Mallinson & Sons, Ltd 


130-140 Hackney Road, London, E.2 


Telephone: BISHOPSGATE 1234 
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CONSTANT HOT WATER 



















° 
Bathroom Bedroom 


aia 














Kitchen pis 


























IT LOOKS AFTER ITSELF. The Sunhot, once it 
is lit, may be left to go on working indefinitely. Con- 
stant hot water is available from every “ hot” tap on the 
house system without waiting or watching. 


IT CANNOT WASTE GAS. The gas control is 
automatic. When the boilerful is heated to 140° F., the 
gas is automatically lowered to 14 cubic feet per hour. 
When water is drawn off the 
boiler is replenished and the gas 
automatically increases. RN 


IT CANNOT WASTE HEAT. 
The Sunhot employs a newly in- 
vented form of lagging material 
that keeps the water hot. Even , 
with the gas off, the loss in 
temperature is only 1.2° F. per 
hour. So efficient is this auto- 
matic gas control and heat insula- 
tion that, with gas at 3/2d. per 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., Dept.10or, ESSEX WORKS, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR A FEW PENCE A DAY 


THE PERFECT SYSTEM 
FOR THE SMALL AND 


MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE 





QiGH >. 


NHOT 


VV 
Xo. conse 


WwW A T b Ke H E A T E R $ pool; and at Essex Works, Aston, 


* 








The Sunhot Water Heater has been approved 
by the responsible architects for installation in 
Douglas Haig Memorial Homes. Professor W. G. 
m Newton, M.C., M.A., F.R.LB.A., approved it for 
the scheme at Bristol, Mr. G. Grey Wornum, 
F.R.1B A., (de Soissons & Wornum) approved 
it for Morden. Tests proved the efficiency and 
economy of Sunhot Water Heaters. 


1,000 C.F. (§00 B.Th.U. per cubic foot), the Sunhot 
provides fifty gallons of hot water for 6d. per day. 


IDEAL FOR THE SMALL HOUSEHOLD. The 
Sunhot is a really dependable “ small house ” hot water 
system. Its cost is low, it is simple in operation and 
simple to instal. It involves no change in the usual size 
service pipe and meter, and it needs no flue. ‘Vhere 1s 
a good range of boiler capacities, 
and finally, the appearance of the 
Sunhot is in keeping with modern 
ideas on kitchen equipment. 


May we send you full particulars ? 


Sunhot Water Heaters may be seen at 
the Showrooms of the Gas Undertakings, 
and also at the Showrooms of Messrs. 
John Wright & Co., 21, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4 ; 2, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol ; 3, Bold Street, Liver- 


Birmingham, 


(Radiation Ltd., Proprietors) 
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OE SP hsm do add 


CAST IRON CANOPY, THE PLAYHOUSE, COLCHESTER. ARCHITECT :--JOHN FAIRWEATHER, EsqQ., F.R.I.B.A. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTER MACFARLANE & © 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 5S.W.1. 





BUILDING FRONTS, STAIRS, GATES, CANOPIES, GRILLES. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
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Surrey County Council Offices, Kingston 


Architect: E. Vincent Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 





ACOUSTICS 








The illustration above shows one of the large 
General Offices in the new wing recently added 
to the Surrey County Council Offices. 


In all the new offices the ceilings were finished 
by us with ‘‘Cabot’s Quilt ’’ and stretched fabric 
covering in order to obtain the maximum absorp- 
tion of free noise. 


From most points of view, the large office is 
more desirable than a number of small offices. 
By no means the least important point is that 
a large open office reduces building costs 
considerably by the elimination of partitions. 
Unless steps are taken, however, to ensure the rapid 
absorption of all noise, the large office is becoming 


Write to us for full particulars, 


She : 
cA lay Consliuclion 


Acoustical Engineers and Contractors, 


DE BURGH ROAD, WANDLE ROAD, GLASGOW OFFICE: 40 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.1. 
And at PARIS, RANGOON, SYDNEY, CAPETOWN, 


SOUTH WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
Telephone: Wimbledon 3076 


liv 


less and less practicable in 
that really efficient work is 
becoming more and more 
difficult where noise is not 
controlled. 


We installed approximately 
20,000 sq. ft. of sound- 
absorbing ceilings in this 
building. 














AND BUENOS AIRES. 
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Many considerations have led to the more extended use of glass in modern 
architecture, but undoubtedly the dominating factor has been its unlimited scope 
for those decorative qualities which alone can be obtained by glass and which can 
be described only by a single word—modern. Forms and patterns have become 
tempered by the newly exploited material. Our artist visualises the employment of 
glass in a modern interior. Richness of form has not been lost. The contrasting plains 
of the glass to the ceiling and walls, the play of light from the greater window space, the 
glow of a well designed colour scheme, form a setting to the furniture in which glass again 
has become the medium of expression. Vitrea Drawn Sheet Glass, the outcome of the most 
modern method of production, a fine clear glass, can be used in such large quantities by 
its extreme economic qualities. The embellishment may be of figured and coloured glass. 


Taking the prices for “‘ Vitrea”’ and the only alternative glass for panes between 3’ super and 50’ super stock sizes, we find that on an average 


VITREA }” is 30°/, CHEAPER VITREA i” full is 52°/, CHEAPER 


}”’ bare is 40°/, 99 ” te” is 63°/, ” 
Other Substances supplied 160z.(;;"), 240z. (4"), 220z.0%"). 


VITREA DRAWN SHEET GLASS Co. Ltd., 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


HoaoaqgqaogodUumundmUcoo oO oO oO oO 0 0 FOCO*Phone: Chancery 7891/27/33 OD OOOdaododaodaadao 
Distribution through Glass Merchants 
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NINTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST 


Architect: Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 
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All the constructions through which daylight 
is admitted into this building were made 


LUXFER LTD. 


Comprising the Metal Window Frames, Leaded 

Lights, Bronze Framed Laylight, Lantern 

Lights, Stallboard Lights, Pavement Lights, 
and Fire-resisting Glazing. 


16 HILL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Salon Marti or Vestibulo de la Biblioteca El Capitolio, Habana, Cuba Architect ; Settor E, Rayneri 


The entire decoration and furnishing of the Capitol of 
the Republic of Cuba was entrusted to Waring & Gillow. 


Waring © Gillow are specialists in the 
DECORATION FURNISHING & EQUIPMENT 
of 


PALACES : PRIVATE RESIDENCES : PUBLIC BUILDINGS : BANKS : HOTELS 
THEATRES : RESTAURANTS : CLUBS : SHIPS : YACHTS : RAILWAY CARRIAGES 


Waring © Gillow 


Lid. 


PP he song a Please address all enquiries to the Contract Department PT. 
164-182 Oxford Street, London, W. 
“™ Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LANCASTER 
— \ oe 
a ~~ 
— tame 
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Decorating 
) Contracts 
OnTPPACTS 















ably on labour costs. 








Some wall coverings are washable ; some do not fade or crack ; some 
save on labour costs; some are extremely durable; some produce 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL HALL beautiful effects. But only one Decoration possesses all these qualities ; 
_ decorating the 74 miles of corridors and 800 rooms only one Decoration is perfect from every point of view—that is 
Keystona Flat Oil Paint. 

Architects and Builders do not specify Keystona for nothing. They 
consider it side by side with other materials. And because 
Keystona alone possesses all the qualities they require they specify 
it for important decorating contracts. Keystona is a pure Linseed 
Oil Paint and yet costs only a trifle more than water paint. 
It is non-poisonous and applied like distemper with a flat brush. 
It is made in 60 different shades and even in its most brilliant 
colour combinations is never anything but satisfactory. It outlasts 
any other wall covering and covers 35°% more surface than any 
other flat paint known. Perhaps there is work you have in mind 
where the interior decoration must be perfect. Use Keystona and 
you will see why this Flat Oil paint was chosen for the London 
County Council Hall, Swan and Edgar, Limited, London, The 
Royal Exchange, and Bristol University. 












4 
SWAN G&SEDGAR, LTD., LONDON 
To keep down the heavy cost of redecorating, a paint 
that was easily washable and would not shell 
was needed. That is why Keystona was used 









Samples and prices of our various products, 
together with interesting and helpful literature 
will be sent at once on application 


KEYSTONA 


Fiat Oil Paint 
FOR ALL INTERIOR PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


lope deat ep Eremeene KEYSTONE VARNISH CO.LTD.HULL 


Paint used on surfaces finished with Portland Cement 








ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 
Keystona chosen because not affected by 
__atmospheric conditions in the heart of London 
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THE CHATWOOD SECURITY 


THE CITY OF LONDON HAS GIVEN ITS DECISION 
UPON THE PROTECTION OF ITS GREAT; TREASURE 




















1. BANK OF ENCLAND. 


2. MIDLAND BANK, 
New head offices. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, 
New head office. 


4. MARTINS BANK. 


5. COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND. 


6. BRITISH-ITALIAN BANK- 
ING CORPORATION. 


7. STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


8. BANK OF BRITISH 
WEST AFRICA. 


9. BRITISH OVERSEAS 
BANK. 


10. WM. BRANDT’S SONS 
& CO. 
11. COX & CO. CITY OFFICE 
(now Lioyds Bank). 


12. UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND. 


13. DISTRICT BANK. 
14. CREDITO ITALIANO. 


15. BANCA COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA. 


16. HELBERT WACC & CO. 


Reproduced by permission of Geo. Philip & Son, Lid. 


17, NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


18, CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA & 
CHINA. 
19. NATIONAL BANK. 
20. LAZARD BROS, & CO. 
21. B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & 
co. 


22. ANCLO-SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN BANK. 


23. SOCIETE GENERALE DE 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL 
ET INDUSTRIEL. 


24. MORGAN, GRENFELL & 
co. 


25. $. JAPHET & CO. 


26. BANK OF LONDON & 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


27. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


28. NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
BANK. 


29. SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION. 


It is with pride that we publish this list of important contracts 
which have been carried out during the last ten years. 























THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED, 


Bankers’ Engineers, 
Head Office & Works: 
SHREWSBURY, England. 


Telegrams : Chatwood, Shrewsbury. 


Telephone : Shrewsbury 3001. 


BRANCHES: 


LONDON : 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E C.4. 
MANCHESTER: Royal Exchange. 


GLASGOW : 30 Monteith Row. 





"Phone : Mansion House 9471. 
"Phone: City 3018. 
"Phone: Bridgeton 653. 
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 CEILINGITE ” 


* Ceilingite” 







supersedes white- 
wash, and being in paste form is 
quickly prepared for use, requiring 
only the addition of cold water, 
Gives a dense white surface which 
will not crack, flake or rub off. 
The convenient tray lid can be 
used for mixing, cleaning brushes, 
etc. 

Packed in 6/7 ewt. and 1/1} ewt. 
Casks, 56-lb., 28-Ib., 14-Ib., 7-Ib., 
and 4-Ib, Tins, also in 28-lb. Pails. 
All Packages Free. 


* TINTED CEILINGITE” 


possesses all the good qualities of 
Ceilingite.” In 20 delightful tints, 


WRITE FOR TINT CARD. 


NINE ELMS 
PURE PAINT 
Every tin of Nine Elms Pure 


Paint bears this triple 
guarantee ; 


GUARANTEED 
GENUINE ENGLISH STACK- 
MADE WHITE LEAD 


GUARANTEED 
GENUINE LINSEED OIL 


GUARANTEED 
GENUINE AMERICAN 
TURPENTINE 


Tif é dermulee lid Kocher: Ol, Westminster, SM L 


"Telephone: Victoria 4480 (Pte. Breh. Exch.) 
Works: Westminster, S.W.; Nime Elms Lane, S.W. ; 


—* . E.; Mitch 





Surrey. 


Telegrams : “ Farmiloe, Sowest, London.” 


FARMILOE’S 
HARD GLOSS 
PAINT 


The ideal paint for protec- 
ting and beautifying practically 
every surface. 


It can be washed repeatedly 
and still retain its brilliant 
hard-wearing enamel surface 
which is impervious to all 
weather and atmospheric con- 
In white and 32 
stock colours. 


ditions. 


WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD. 







Sole Agents for “ Ceilingite” and Farmiloe’s Hard Gloss Paint in North of England, Scotland & Ireland: Foster, Blackett & Wilson, Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne 
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CHELSEA 
SHOW 


We were awarded 
the Silver Cup for 
Rock Gardens at the 
1929 Show, and are 
exhibiting a Rock 
Garden this year— 
May 2Ist to 23rd 




















Successful 
Co-operation eecve 


During a long and varied experience of Garden 








making we have been privileged to co-operate with 
many of the leading London and Provincial Architects. Quite a 
large proportion of our work is carried out to Architect’s designs. 
We specialise in Garden construction and planting on sound, artistic 


lines, and offer a unique organisation of skilled craftsmen for such 





work. Our resources are extensive, and enable us to carry out 
contracts, large or small, in any part of the country, with success 


and economy. 


HODSONS LIMITE 


The Garden Makers 


One of our principals or an expert representative will wait upon you, at your 

convenience, if you will write or phone Nottingham or London offering an 

appointment. Brochure of recent photographs and list of Architects for whom 
we have carried out contracts gladly sent on request. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON : 
58 Castlegate, Nottingham Broadway Court, S.W.1 


Telephone : 45272 


NURSERIES : 


Wollaton Hall Gardens, Wollaton, 
Telephone. Victcria 4436 Notts. 
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ROOFING 


GRADES 


“CORONA” 
“BLACKWELLS ” 
“RAVENITE” 


For all types of 
WOOD or CONCRETE ROOFS 


gy WiLL 
iid alt 


DAMPCOURSES 


LEAD BASE 
HESSIAN BASE 
FIBRE BASE 


FULL PART 


Biackwe ts & NationaL Roorines LTD. 
ALTRINCHAM and CROYDON 


ELEPHONE: ALTRINCHAM 919 
ELEGRAMS: “RAVENOOF, ALTRINCHAM ” 


- 
4 
i 


in ee OEE: ye. 
VEE Be epee 
SES andl Ee 
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LINING FELTS 


GRADES 
“CORONA” 
“BLACKWELLS’ No. 46” | 
“RAVENITE” SHEETINGS 


Weatherproof Imperishable 
Airtight Heat-insulating 
Vermin-proof Rot-proof 
Dust-proof Fume-proof 











ICULARS FROM 


ELEPHONE: CROYDON 0338 
ELEGRAMS : “‘ RAVENOOF, CROYDON ” 
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When you think : 
in terms of while 








The first question that arises is durability. Will the medium 
in which the contractor proposes to carry your plans into 
effect retain its original charm throughout the years ? 
With Lafarge Extra White in the specification, all doubts 
are removed, because this cement is specially manufactured 
with a view to overcoming the tendency to disfiguring 
crazing and discoloration so usual in similar products. 


During 25 years’ world-wide application of Lafarge Extra 





3 
2 


White to the exacting demands of architects faced with many 


peculiar local conditions, it has proved its outstanding 
quality, a quality partly due to the unique features of the 
raw materials from the Lafarge Quarries,and maintained by 
the most careful attention to the process of manufacture. 


In Lafarge Extra WhiteCement architects will find amaterial 
that provides for a wide range of artistic and pleasing 
finishes, from pure white to the most delicate of tints. 


We have prepared an Instruction Booklet 
which you will find of particular value. 


Send for a free copy. 





CEMENT 
i 


NON-CRAZING 


LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO., 


(Makers of the well-known Ciment Fondu) 
‘** Lincoln House,” 296-302 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 6431. 


8.D. 16—227. 


NON-STAINING 


LTD. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Cimenfondu, Holb, London.” 
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$e CALLENDER 


‘KALIBOND — 


WIRING SYSTEM 


\ 






















was specified for 
THE POLICE STATION, CALNE 
by 
Mr. T. WALKER, F.R.1.B.A., 
Wilts County Architect. 

The Electrical Contractors were 
Messrs. James Bros., The Parade, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Particulars of “‘ Kalibond”’ Wiring will be found 


in folder No. 20 of the “ Classifile’’ Service, 
or direct from :— 


®& CONSTRUCTION CO.LTD. 


Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment. 
NOON E.C. " 
Telephone. 89IOS Centres Velograms “Coliender”™ Lan. 
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The whole job waits upon the foundations; _ these 
completed, the contract can proceed apace, 


That is why Architects and Contractors, weary of the 
delays caused by broken piles, insist on Ciment Fondu 
for this all-important foundation work. 


Fondu piles can be cast one day and driven the next, 
and they will stand up to the most punishing treatment. 
It is on record, in fact, that a Fondu pile has taken as 
many as 2,516 blows before reaching its set—intact, of 
course, 


Illustration shows Ferrybridge Power Station (for the 
Yorkshire Electric Power Co., Leeds). Fondu was used 
on this important contract. 


a a SR SA 



















































Send for fully illustrated booklet giving much 
useful information and evidence of other users of 
Ciment Fondu. 


The 24 hour cermment 














LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO., LTD. 


Telephone : Holborn 6431. Telegrams : Cimenfondu, Holborn, London. 
Works: WEST THURROCK, ESSEX. 


S.D. 14-367. 
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cagliola Marble 


A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 
FOR COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &. STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT 








THE EFFECT OF THE wie MARBLES AT A MODERATE 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


RECENT WORKS: 
The Organ Temple. The Bathing Pavilion, Tyring- 
ham, Bucks. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 
Westminster Bank, Threadneedle St. Messrs. Mewes 
& Davis, FF.R.I.B.A. 
P. & O. Bank, Leadenhall Street. Messrs. Collcutt 
& Hamp, FF.R.I.B.A. 
National Provincial Bank, Nottingham. Messrs. 
Bromley & Watkins, FF.R.I.B.A. 
Lloyds Bank, Nottingham. Messrs. Bromley & 
Watkins, FF.R.LB.A. 
East Midland University, Nottingham. P. Morley 
Horder, F.R.I.B.A. 
Griffin & Spalding’s New Premises, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Bromley, Cartwright & Waumsley, R.I.B.A. 
Abbey Lodge, Regent’s Park. Messrs. Wills & Kaula, 
R.1.B.A. 
Borough Polytechnic, New Extension. W. Courtenay 


Le Maitre, F.R.I.B.A. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


Sis thas — Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. Telegrams : ‘‘Grasp, London.” 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square. Architect ; Septimus Warwick, F.R.1.B.A. 











Among the 17 Columns, part shown above, are 4 pairs; one of each pair, the original mi ade by us if LZ, 
over mo years ago, the companion fixed within the last 3 years—they are a perfect match. 
The Building is open to the public—GO IN AND EXAMINE THEM. ~ 
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these rock, 


THE BASS ROCK 









THE ROCK OF CAsHET. 
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No matier how retentive the memory it needs assis- 
tance, and because we cannot expect ROK Roofing 
always to be in your mind, we thought by sending 
to all British Architects attractive leaflets, showing 
the above Rocks with a few interesting facts, it 
would act as a reminder on the right occasions. st. cemunr ners 


FOR LAVING with EVER 
After the years ROK has been on the market, it 
seems hardly necessary to describe it, but for the 
benefit of those Architects who have not yet tried 
and found its value, these are its principle features. 
ROK is a flexible Bitumen Roofing, with an asphalt- 
like surface, which can be used with safety on per- 
manent buildings. It is weatherproof, climate-proof, 
draught-tight. It lasts for years without maintenance “SE ng woo” 
costs. It is an excellent insulator against extreme 
heat or cold. It is economical. 


MANCHESTER LONDON 
& BELFAST 








DAANDERSON|IGSON Acehnese ite re ol 


apply to Mr. A. R. Stone, who will 
Park Rd. Works, Stretford, Manchester. Roach Rd. Works, ricer af ROK. send samples and 


Old Ford, London, E.3. Also at Belfast and Birmingham. 


= 


—Faueg 329 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11 —(continued). 


A Selected Subject oo Spm. 

lacquer .. oe be 

European Arms and Ar- 3 p.in. 
mour. 

Indian Section: Cave 3 p.m. 
Paintings. 

Velasquez, Hals, and Rem- 11 a.m. 
brandt. 


Velasquez, Hals, and Rem- 12 noon. 


brandt. 
Hogarth; Millais sv SEQM: 


I2 noon, 


Some Portrait Sculptors 3 p.m. 
(II). 

Exhibitions of Paintings 10-6 
of America by Arrah Sat, 10 
Lee Gaul. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12— 
Greek Vases—-I 


The Romans in Britain—I: 3 p.m. 
Conquest. 
Early Britain—II (Late 3 p.m. 
Stone Age). 
General Tour ° 
Oriental Pottery oo Sim. 
Watercolours rr os JPM, 
Evolution of the Chair .. 7 p.m. 
Paduans andNorthItalians 11 a.m. 


I2 noon, 


” ” ” ” 
French Painting oo 2ECM. 


I2 noon, 


Kighteenth-century Nove- 3 p.m. 
lists (II). 

French Eighteenth Cen- 3 p.m. 
tury—-I. 

Exhibition of Modern 10-6 
Embroidery. Sat. 10 

Exhibition of Drawings by 10-6 
French Masters of the Sat. 10 
Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries. Until 
June 28. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13 


How the Bible Came 12 noon. 


Down to Us 
Illuminated MSS, ° 
Monuments of Assy tia—II 3 p.m. 
Greek Sculpture—-II (a) 3 p.m. 

(Elgin Marbles). 


Maiolica .. 12 noon. 
Persian Met alwork 12 noon, 
Celtic Ornament ss 2m, 
Line . oe +. ITQm, 
o* o* . 12 noon, 
Blake ; Watts... .+ ILam, 


I2 noon, 


George IT and Chatham 3 p.m. 


Miniatures : the Artists 3 p.m. 


12 noon. 


12 noon, 
Greek and Roman ‘Life- I 12 noon, 


I2 noon, 


12 noon, 


“ 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
Vv. AND A, MUSEUM 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


TATE GALLERY 


” ” 

NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

BEA\X ARTS GALLERY 
BRUTON PLACE, W.I 


PORTRAIT 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


, ” 
” ” 


Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 
” ” 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
TATE GALLERY 
N. ATION: AL 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


” PORTR AIT 





BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 
BRUTON PLACE, W 
THE TOOTH GALLERY, 
155 NEW BOND ST., 

W.I. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


V. AND A, MUSEUM 


” ” 
NAT ION. AL G ALLERY 
YATE GALLERY” 

N ATION AL ‘i PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14 

TheRomans inBritain—II: 
Life and Arts. 

Early Britain—ITI(Bronze 
Age). 

Tour of Several Sections 

A Sectional Tour 

English Pottery 

Della Robbia " oe 

Indian Section: Mogul 
Design. 

Precious Stones .. 

Paintings (English) 

Flemish and Dutch Mas- 
terpiec 

Flemish pod Dutch Mas- 
terpieces. 

Turner 


Portraits 


MONDAY, JUNE 16— 
Records of Babylon and 
Assyria—II. 
Arts and Customs of An- 
cient Egypt—III. 
Monuments of Egypt—II 
Greek Sculpture—II (6) 
(Elgin Marbles). 
Chinese Porcelain (I) 
Salt Glazed Stoneware 
Chinese Porcelain (II) 
Period Furniture : Walnut 
Landscape—-II : Dutch 
Painters and Crome. 
Landscape—II : Dutch 
Painters and Crome. 
Hogarth; Millais 


The Take Poets = 


Italian Painting . 
Business General Meeting 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17— 
Greek Vases--IT es 
Greek and Roman Iife—II 
Arts ard Customs of An- 
cient Egypt—III. 
Records of Pabylon and 
Assytia—II. 
Chinese Porcelain (E77) .. 
cane Tour ; s 
Early Venetians and An- 
tonello. 
Giovanni Bellini .. 
Blake; Rossetti .. 


Cartoonists and the Cari- 
cature. 

Rubens, Poussin and Velas- 
quez, 


12 "90/1, 


I 


I 


I 


I 


2 moon. 


I a.m, 
2 noon, 
2 noon, 


2 noon. 


2 Noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


2 noon. 
noon, 
pm. 
p.m. 


a.m, 


2 neon, 


a.m, 
noon, 


pm. 


3 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


wre 


2 noon, 
2 noon, 
3 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


2 n90Nn, 
3 p.m. 


I p.m. 
1am, 
2 noon. 
3 


p.m. 
3 p.m. 


-50 aut. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 17—(continued). 
Exhibition of Watercolour 10-6 ARLINGION GALLERY, 


landscapes. Sat. 10-I 22 OLD BOND ST., 
” ” w.t 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18—- 


A Selected Subject 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” Early Britain—IV (Iron 12 nooi1. mn 

” ” Age). 
Anglo-Saxon Period—I .. 3 p.m. es oe 

” ” Life and Arts of the Dark 2 p.m. a “ 

= ” Races—III. 

aaa ene Enamels .. .. I2 noon. V. AND A, MUSEUM 

Continental Porcelain oe 3).m. Ps ~ 

” ” Indian Section: Buddhistic 3 p.m. oe oe 


Lars Art. 
TATE GALLERY Rubens, Van Dyck, and 11a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 


var sae ae - oS Poussin. 
WALLACE COLLECTION = Rubens, Van Dyck, and 12 noon. Pe = 
Poussin. 
General Visit oe +. Ira.m. TATE GALLERY 
12 noon. 
SH MUSEU) Apes 99 00 ty z, ne . 
aoe Some Pastellists .. +» 3f.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 


we Exhibitions of Paintings 10-6 GIEVES GALLERY, ae 
by Baroness Doblkoff. Sat. 10-1 OLD BOND ST., W.I 

és é Until July 4. 

” ” 


British Architects’ Con- — NORWICH. 


Vv. AND A. MUSEUM ference. To June 21. 
” ” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19— 


Origins of Architecture—-II:12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM 
Roman, etc. 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


” ” 


The Romans in Britain—-I: 12 noon. + us 
TATE CALLERY Conquest. 
= ae Monuments of Egypt—III 3 p.m. * *° 
NATIONAL portTRAIT Greek Sculpture — III 3 p.m. oe 99 
GALLERY (Mausoleum). 


WALLACE COLLECTION French Porcelain I2 noon. V. AND A. MUSEUM 


R.L.B.A., 9 CONDUIT English Porcelian (I) .. 3 p.m. % $9 
ST., W.1. Oil Paintings ‘ - 7FP.m. ” » 
Evolution of the Panel . 7 p.m. 


Umbrians and Raphael... 11 a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” ” 12 noon. = a 
Pre-Raphaelites .. +. I1a.m, TATE GALLERY 
I2 noon. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


, ” Keats, Shelley, and Byron 3 ).m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 
” ” French Eighteenth Cen- 3 ).m. WALLACE COLLECTION 


tury: 
V. AND A, MUSEUM 
NATIONAL GALLERY FRIDAY, JUNE 20— 
Greek and Roman Life—II 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM 


T ATE GALLERY How the Bible Came 12 noon, ” 
= pe Down to Us— II. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT Between the Old Testa- 3 /.m. ”» 
GALLERY ment and the New. 

WALLACE COLLECTION ‘The Romans in Britain--II: 3 p.m. a ” 


J,ife and Arts. 











Telephone: Temple Bar 7445 











A Modern Shop-front in Oxford Street executed in 
Black Alabsster Glass by Fredk. Sage & Co. Ltd. 
Taperell and Haase, § Stratford Place, W.1, Architects. 


ALABASTER GLASS ° MADE IN BLACK, WHITE & VARIED COLOURS 
n ” 


3”, }” and | inch thicknesses. 


ASK US TO SUBMIT SAMPLES 


SHEPHERD, TOBIAS & CO., LTD. 
FARADAY HOUSE, 8 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegraphic address: Alabasglas, Westrand, London. 





ALABASTER 
GLASS 


or decorative effectiveness. 


Alabaster Glass is artistic 
and hygienic, having a 
most attractive highly 
polished surface entirely 
free from roll and flaw. 
Its uses are many and 
varied, but specially may 
be mentioned its suitabil- 
ity for modern shop-fronts 
and as a wall lining for 
bathrooms, hospital oper- 
ating theatres, hairdress- 
ing saloons and the like. 
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HEATING, HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, LAUNDRY, VENTILATION 
COOKING AND POWER PLANTS. 


TELEPHONE (10 LINES) TELEGRAMS 


WARMTH 
7800 00. KINGSWAY, LONDON we.2.*tonnox 
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A LONDON DIARY. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20—(continued). 


English Porcelain (II) 
Medieval Ivories 
Illuminated MSS. 
Lighting ° 


» “* os . 
Turner and Landscape .. 


Amcrican Independence 


I2 noon, 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 
It a.m, 
12 noon, 
II a.m, 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 


Miniatures : the Sitters—I 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21— 


Historical and Literary 


Origins of Writing and 
Materials. 

A Sectional Tour ‘s 

Tour of Several Sections 

General Tour ° 

Lace i ee oe 

Indian Section: Pottery 

Musical Instruments... 

Eighteenth-century Wall 
Hangings. 

Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man Masterpieces. 

Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man Masterpieces. 

French Painting .. 


» ” oe 
Portraits .. oe 


MONDAY, JUNE 23— 


Arts and Customs of An- 
cient Egypt—IV. 
Hittite and Hebrew Col- 
lections. 
The Early 
Period—I. 
Monuments of Egypt—III 
Bayeux Tapestry (I) 
English Porcelain 
Bayeux Tapestry (II) 
Period ‘Furniture : Maho- 
gany. 

Tandscape—IIT : Claude, 
Wilson, and Turner. 
Tandscape—III : Claude, 
Wilson, and Turner, 
Reynolds ; Gainsborough 


Christian 


Early Nineteenth-century 
Essayists. 

French Furniture 2% 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Ex- 
hibition. To June 28. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24— 


I2 noon. 
12 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


+ I2 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
7 p.m, 
2 p.m. 
3 p.m, 
Il a.m. 


I2 noon, 
I2 noon. 


12 noon, 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
12 noon, 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
Ir a.m, 
12 noon, 
Il a.m, 
12 noon, 


3pm 
3pm 


Early Christian Period—II 12 noon. 


Anglo-Saxon Period—I .. 12 noon, 


Vv. AND A, MUSEUM 


” ”» 
” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 
TATE GALLERY 
” ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


” ” 
TATE GALLERY 


” ” 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
, ” 
” ” 
Vv. AND A, MUSEUM 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


” ” 
TATE GALLERY 


” ” 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 

WALLACE COLLECTION 

R.LB.A., 9 CONDUIT 
ST., W.I. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 


The 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24—(continued). 


Greek Sculpture — III 3 p.m. 
(Mausoleum, etc.) 

Monuments of Assyria—III 3 p.m. 

Vestments (I) % ++ 12 noon, 

Vestments (II) .. <- Sami 

Giorgione and Titian . 11.50 a.m. 

Tintoretto and Veronese I p.m, 

General Visit Ir a.m, 
” ” os «+ I2 noon, 

The Great English Archi- 3 p.m. 
tects (I). 

Dutch Landscape — 2m 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25— 


Anglo-Saxon Period—II 12 noon. 

Life and Arts of the Dark 12 noon, 
Races—IV. 

Greek Sculpture — IV 3 p.m. 
(Ephesus, etc.). 


A Selected Subject oo 3 fm. 
Miniatures ci ++ I2 noon, 
-arpets .. me cn, Se 
Indian Section : Rugs and 3 p.m. 

Weaving. 
Dutch Genre II a.m. 
a a = «+ 12 noon, 
Turner and Landscape .. 11 a.m. 


” ” ” -. 12 noon. 
The Great English Archi- 3 p.m. 
tects (II). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26— 


How the Bible Came 12 noon, 
Down to Us—II. 

Arts and Customs of An- 12 noon, 
cient Egypt—IV. 

Life and Arts of the Middle 3 p.m. 


ges. 
Greek Sculpture — IV 3 p.m. 
(Ephesus, etc.). 
Tapestries * + I2 moon, 
Early Costumes .. oo SPm. 
Rodin, Chippendale oo FP.m. 
Teonardo, Michael Angelo, 11 a.m, 
Correggio, and others. 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 12 noon. 
Correggio, and others. 
French Painting .. Il a.m. 
§ she vn «. I2 noon, 
Women Novelists of the 3 p.m, 
Nineteenth Century. 
French Nineteenth Century 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27— 


Illuminated MSS. 12 noon, 

Historical and Literary 12 noon. 
MSS. 

Origins of Writing and 3 p.m. 
Materials. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
TATE GALLERY” 
NATIONAL ¥ PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 

Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 


” ” 


” ” 

NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 

TATE GALLERY 


” ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ’ 
” ” 


V. AND A. MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 
TATE GALLERY 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


Architectural 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27—(continued). 


Anglo-Saxon Period—II 3 p.m. 
Costumes of Seventeenth 12 noon. 
Century. 
Oriental Rugs... 
English Wallpapers os 99. 
The Use and Abuse of 11 a.m. 
Realism. 
The Use and Abuse of 12 noon, 
Realism. 
Pre-Raphaelites .. 


+ I2 noon, 


Il a.m. 
ss v -. 12 noon, 
The Industtial Revolution 3 p.m. 


Miniatures : the Sitter—II 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28— 


The Romans and their Art 12 noon. 
Life and Arts of the Middle 12 noon. 
Ages. 
Tour of Several Sections 3 p.m. 
A Sectional Tout os 2. 
Costumes, Eighteenth Cen- 12 noon. 
tury. 
Costumes, Nineteenth Cen- 3 p.m. 
tury. 
Indian Section: Sculpture 3 p.m. 
Michael Angelo <s Sopa 
Paintings (Barbizon) .. 7 p.m. 
English Masterpieces .. 2 p.m. 
” ” os 3).m. 
Blake; Watts .. 


II a.m. 
we . es 12 noon, 
Miniatures oe 12 noon, 


MONDAY, JUNE 30— 


Glass and its History .. 12 noon. 

Records of Babylon and 12 noon, 
Assyria. 

Early Greece (Crete, and 3 p.m. 
Mycene). 

Monuments of Egypt .. 3 5.m. 


Ivories a . + I2 noon. 
Chinese Pottery .. 12 noon. 
Jade and Lacquer 3 p.m. 


Period Furniture: French 3 p.m. 

Landscape—IV : Rubens, 11 a.m. 
Gainsborough,Constable. 

Landscape —IV: Rubens, 12 noon. 
Gainsborough,Constable. 

French Painting .. os ILQm. 
” a“ oe «+ 12 noon, 

Tennyson and Browning 3 p.m. 


Rembrandt re «os 3pm. 
Exhibition of Watercolours 10-6 
of Italy by Lily Waring. Sat. 10-1 
Until July 12. 
Exhibition of Watercolours 10-6 
of the Riviera by A. H. Sat. 10-1 
Knighton Hammond. 
Until July 12. 


Review, June 


1930. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
V. AND A, MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 
TATE GALLERY 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” 
Vv. AND A, MUSEUM 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


” ” 

NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 

TATE GALLERY 


WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” - 


V. AND A, MUSEUM 
” . 
” ” 


” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


” ” 
TATE GALLERY 


” ” 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 

WALLACE COLLECTION 

BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 
BRUTON PLACE, W.I 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 
BRUTON PLACE, W.I 



















Design 
5/327 


Street, London, W.1 


Anyd 
like— 


you 


Do you need a library fire or 
a bedroom fire—a fire for a 


hotel in Mayfair or a fire for 


‘& 






~ 






a cottage in the Cotswolds—you 
will find it in the Devon show- 
rooms or the Devon catalogue. 
A simple brick fire; a stately 
design with tiles of full, rich 
colouring ; or a fire of marble 
and stainless steel—whatever fire 
it is you need you will find it 
in the Devon showrooms or the 


Devon catalogue. 


with a 
Devon Fire 


Candy & Co., Ltd. (Dept.N), Devon House, 60 Berners Street, Oxford 
Works : Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon. 





esign 
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Whether on pleasure or business bent, English- 
speaking visitors to Paris are often thankful for some 
centre to which they can turn for guidance and in- 


formation upon exchange and banking matters. The 
Westminster Foreign Bank has an office at 22 Place 
Vendéme, and both there and elsewhere in France 
and Belgium it is glad to offer varied and extensive 


services to travellers, who are invited to avail them- 
selves of help which is readily given 


LIwMtrTrenD 


WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK 


2 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 
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Edward Tann 
Founder 1795 


SAFES & STRONG 
ROOMS 


Makers to the Bank of 
England, the Royal Mint, 
and the leading Banks 
throughout the world. 
In addition to security 
from fire and from all the 
resources of the scientific 


burglar, complete pro- 








tection against damage by 














water—whether from flood, 
burst mains, or from the 
fireman’s hose—is provided 


in the latest types of John 


eceretorcecre 





Tann Strong Rooms and 


oe 














in the Crane-Hinged 





Watertight Anti-Blowpipe 





Safe here illustrated. 


“ * ie g 
ee ee tt ee 


JOHN TANN LTD., 117 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, 
E.C.1 














T.B.L. 
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BETHNAL GREEN PUBLIC BATHS 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor : A. E. Darby, M.I.C.E., A.I.M.E. 


SILEX STONE 


GRANITE 
WORK 


















BROOKES LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
LONDON OFFICE: 65 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: 33 CROSS STREET 
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Shaftesbury Cinema, Leeds — Heated throughout by the Unity Tubular Electric Heating System 


Every individual in an 
audience constitutes a 
potential heater 


ig is essential that a Cinema Heating System should 
be capable of rapid variation of temperature. 


Every member of an audience is a potential heater. 


“Unity” Tubular Electric Heating is the only system 
which will keep a building at any degree of heat and 
| will give the required temperature quicker than any 
; other system. 





It is therefore the most efficient system for Schools, 
Hospitals, Churches, Public Halls, Offices, Warehouses, 
; Private Houses, etc. 


The “ Unity” system is absolutely free from risk of fire 
because the elements are totally enclosed in 2 inch 
diameter steel tubes. 





The third edition of our new Grey Book, 


Price 3/6, which is a standard work on 
Electric Heating and Ventilating, is now 
} ready. 


Electric 
Heating 


For Churches, Hospitals, 
Hotels, Cinemas, Theatres, 
Offices, Factories, etc. 


sag OO 


YOUNG, OSMOND & YOUNG Lyi. 
47, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


The Unity Works are at: Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
IRONFOUNDERS TO 
-H:M. THE KING; 
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COOKING 
GARROWN APPLIANCES 


Coal, Coke, Steam, Gas, Electricity, Oil-Fuel 
installed in the principal 


Hotels, Restaurants, Hydros, Clubs, 
Mansions, Institutions, Steamships, etc., 


and adopted by H.M. Government. 


Illustration shows part of Kitchen at well-known Scottish 
Institution equipped with Carron Cooking Apparatus. 


Plans and Estimates free. Cooking Apparatus Catalcgue (No. 11g) gratis. 


P Works : f } 
(ARRON COMPANY carron, STIRLINGSHIRE A2® 

,Founpeo 1759 ch? 
Showrooms :--Ionpon—15 Upper Thames St., E.C.4, and 50, Berners [¢ 
St., Oxford St., W.1; Liverpoor—~22-30 Redcross St.; GLAscow— 
123 Buchanan St.;  EprvsurGH—114 George St.;  BristoLc— 
62 Prince St. 
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The Restaurant in the Zoological Gardens 


The design of this distinctive building called for metal windows of 
exceptional quality. The selection of Mellowes windows and case- 
ments therefore became a matter of course, for they are built for 
service as much as to look well. 


And who, having seen the finished building, will nor agree that it 
affords amply testimony to the wiseness of the choice? 
For windows and casements that are rainproof, draughtpr-of, rigid, easy-moving, and silent and 


possess both beauty of design and that distinction which comes from sound craftsmanship 
working on worthy material 


sy MIELLOWE 


a Y ~ MELLOWES & CO. LTL. 


























SHEFFIELD & LONDON 























The adjoining diagrams indicate that 
wide variety of Mellowes products. 


The full range is described and illus- 
trated in the Mellowes catalogue, which 


will be sent on request. 
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DUNDALK CATHEDRAL. A further example of 
G.E.C. Floodlighting by which architectural features 
are revealed and impressively emphasized. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Principal Showrooms : 


Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the world 
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74 
a 
MA 
2 GLASS for OLYMPIA 
2 A turmoil at the furnace mouth ; tongues of vicious flame ; a fiercer 
gh glow to light the rafters ; then—out it comes, seething, lurid, resent- 
Ke ful, throwing weird shadows of the Man, its Master. 
eS . ala 
eH He does not cringe to this god of light and heat, but stands a moment 
Ma ; ’ 
% like some Titan, face hidden by impenetrable mask of metal, express- 
g& ionless ; then swings away his ladle, to hold it poised above the 
: Ke waiting machine. A moment’s pause; a sudden dexterous twist ; a 
2 dull thud ; and then the remorseless rollers start their torture of the 
gh glass, to mould it with its lenses and its prisms. Then on into another 
| 74 furnace, there to temper, to cool and lose its baleful glow....The 


glass for Olympia is on its way. 
Four hundred times is this work repeated ; eleven thousand feet of 
glass in all, and every piece perfect in itself, to gather light and turn 


it to man’s desire and good purpose. 


CHAREC ES 
Glass 
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CHANCE BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED: BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW and LONDON 
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PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


KINNEAR 


Trade Mork 











FORD HOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GHAIDIETA Ne 


SHUTTERS We have supplied and erected in this building nine of our 


Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling Shutters to the instructions 
of the Architects: Messrs. CHAS. HEATHCOTE & SONS. 


One of these Shutters is on the Car Lift, one on Glasshouse 
Street Entrance, and the remainder are on interior Staircase 


ced ARTHUR L.GIBSON&@E® 


RADNOR WORKS, Openings for purposes of Fire Protection. 
TWICKENHAM, 





Sole Manufacturers : ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., LTD., Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 
Telephone: POPESGROVE 2276 (2 lines) 
BIRMINGHAM: 11 Waterloo Street MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate 


(Midland 5973) (City 3138) 


GLASGOW : 121 West George Street 


(Central 1559) 























PEACE & NORQUOY, LTD., 
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| 


SCHOOL 
FOLDING 
, tH | PARTITIONS 


also for 





| . | Garage Doors, Sanatoria, 
ee | Open-air Buildings, etc. 


ey F =e 10,000 IN USE 




















= ad a 2 Pe a — 2 T 
edt 2 eee = “as as See ras OD elephone ; - Telegrams ; 
Bat ae et Se et 3176 Central. ** Partitions, Manchester.” 
4 FOLDING PARTITIONS FOR SCHOOLS EE:ifi: rt 











NEW ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, 
MANCHESTER. 
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WHAT IS 
DECORATIVE 
VISUALISING! 


NEW FREE SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS 


Decorative Visualising is a service offered to 
Architects to demonstrate the possibilities of 
New-Formula Velure in conjunction with other 
modern Decorative Finishes. 


It bears little relation to the old fashioned idea 
of submitting miniature panels showing plain 
paint treatment, which gave no conception of 
the decorations in situ. Decorative Visualising 
entails the preparation of true perspectives 
projected from Architects’ own plans, showing 
interiors or exteriors in full colour as they will 
appear when completed. Colour consultants, 
creative artists and technical experts are at the 
disposal of Architects, who are invited to super- 
vise the preparations of their designs at our West 
End Showrooms. Schemes can be carried out 
in modernist, “atmospheric” or traditional styles. 
* Atmospherics” provide an effective means of 
masking emergency exits, ventilators etc., that 
are rendered necessary by local regulations but 
strike a discordant note in the main architectural 
scheme. 


Architects engaged on plans for Theatres, 
Cinemas, Hotels, public buildings of every kind, 
or on work for private owners where high class 
decorations are called for, are invited to write 
for full particulars of Decorative Visualising to 
Room 1, Service Department. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO. LTD. 


Pr: prietors: Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. 


GOSWELL WORKS, STRATFORD, LONDON, €E.15 
SHOWROOMS :—15 BERNERS STREET, W.1 























NEW-FORMULA 
VELURE —— 

AN OLD ENAMEL 
MADE ON A 
NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Genuine Turpentine, best oils and fast- 
to-light pigments are guaranteed in New- 
Formula Velure. It dries hard and 
solid right through without skimming 
from the top and so eliminates the 
“surface dry.” Creamy and rich in 
consistency it flows out as smooth and 
glossy as plate glass, with a hard, flexible 
surface like that of Chinese lacquer. 
Use it inside or outside—it is made to 
resist the weather. Covering capacity, 
650 square feet to the gallon. 


NEW-FORMULA 
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MILD STEEL INDEPENDENT 


BOILERS for OIL FUEL 


Years of research have proved that, to secure highest efficiency 
from oil fuel, Boilers must be of suitable design. Boilers designed 
for solid fuel do not have this advantage. We are publishing a 
new catalogue of Boilers of proved efficiency specially designed 
for liquid fuel and for central heating by hot water, low 
pressure steam, and domestic hot water tap supply, with a 
range of capacity from 65,000 B.T.U. to 5,000,000 B.T.U. 
per hour. If you have not received a copy you will 
undoubtedly find their unique advantages well worth investigation. 
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Gases 
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the most 
purposes. 
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for 200 years an 
esteemed reputation 
‘for Sanitary 


Appliances 


has been obtained by Dent and Hellyer. Ina 
direct succession of representatives, this firm has 
maintained an unassailable reputation in the Art 
of Sanitary Plumbing and Sanitation, and also 
as Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances upon 


DENT¢GHELLYER L? 


Telephones: 
Holborn 6415-6-7 
























modern and hygienic principles for all 


“SANITATION * 
RED LION SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegrams: 
A  Anosmia,” Holb, London, 


_————S- 4 
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Petrumite is made in 
seven colours to match 
Bath, Y ork and Port- 
land Stones. A de- 
scriptive booklet will 
be sent free on request 








College Entrance suit- 
able for treatment 
with Petrumite. 





Petrumite offers a wonder- : 
fuldecorativetreatmenton aS 
interior and exterior walls 


and pillars. It can be 
easily applied to brick, \ | 


stone, cement and plaster. 


It dries hard insixtoeight IMITATION STONE PAINT 


hours, giving an effect 
almost indistinguishable 


from actual stone. Atwo- NOBEL CHEMICAL FINISHES LIMITED 


e~wsd 


coat coverin g of Pctrumite Distributing Company for Naylor Brothers (London) Limited. 
outlasts four or five of SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
ordinary pa int Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 


C.F.H. 
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PORTMADOC:-/LATES 


WITHSTAND ALL CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


A roof of Portmadoc Blue Grey Slates remains 
thoroughly weathertight and durable however bad 
the climate. 
Severe tests have proved Portmadoc Slates impervious 
to water. In use they neither laminate nor warp and 
are unaffected by rapid changes in temperature or the 
acids of smoky atmospheres. 
Pleasing in appearance, they maintain their’ good 
colour and weatherproof qualities indefinitely. 
Specify genuine Portmadoc Slates from any of!the 
undermentioned quarries and be assured of a reliable 

roof at a moderate cost. 
The Oakley Slate Quarries Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. J. W. Greaves & Son, Ltd, 
The Maen Offeren Slate Quarry Co., Ltd. 
The Votty & Bowydd Slate Quarries 

Co., Ltd. 
The Park & Croesor Slate Quarries 

Co., Ltd. 

All of Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


and associated as: 


FESTINIOG _= 
SIATE QUARRIES © 
ASSOCIATION — 


Adrian Stokes, Secretary, Portmadoc. 










Assoctation Offices: Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


London Offices : 
331-332, Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
SW 2. 














FESTINIOG SLATE QUARRIES ASSOCIATION ’ - PORTMADOC, N. WALES 


P.S 4 Causton 











~ A STATEMENT OF FACT ~ 
~—-BARRY’S RUBOLEUM— 


—IS A FLOORCOVERING 
OF SUPREME EXCELLENCE— 


BARRY'S RUBOLEUM IS A CALENDERED FABRIC, 6.70 mim _ THICK, THE BASIC 

CONSTITUENTS OF WHICH ARE MILLED CORK, WOOD FLOUR, 
¥ LINSEED OIL AND THE FINEST PIGMENTS; IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY 
A HIGH CLASS FLOORCOVERING AT A MODERATE COST. 


BARRY’S RUBOLEUM HAS ACHIEVED A REPUTATION BUILT ON A FOUNDATION 
OF SOLID ATTAINMENT; IT HAS BEEN USED— AND HAS GIVEN 

GREAT SATISFACTION — IN MANY OF THE LARGE OCEAN 

LINERS, THE “‘AQUITANIA,” “MAURETANIA,” “EMPRESS 

OF AUSTRALIA,” ‘‘MONTLAURIER,” ‘‘NALDERA,” 

““NARKUNDA,” ‘“‘WINDSOR CASTLE,” TO NAME ONLY 

A FEW OUT OF VERY MANY; IT HAS BEEN USED IN MANY 

IMPORTANT BANK AND INSURANCE BUILDINGS, IN HOSPITALS 


(WHERE ITS HYGIENIC QUALITIES ARE APPRECIATED) AND 
IN SHOPS, WAREHOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


BARRY’S RUBOLEUM IS MADE IN A WWE RANGE OF DECORATIVE SELF COLOURS 


AND IN A NUMBER OF BEAUTIFUL MARBLE AND JASPE 
EFFECTS. 


BARRY’S RUBOLEUM _ 'S MANuFAcTuREO BY BARRY, OSTLERE & SHEPHERD, 


LTD., FORTH WORKS, KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND, AND 
IS DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE TILE CUTTING AND FURNISHING 
TRADES. | 
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SPORTS PAVILION, DULWICH COLLEGE, ROOFED WITH RED RUBEROID STRIP SLATES, 























Coloured Ruberoid for 
Sports and Pleasure Buildings 


On the roofs of sports and pleasure 
buildings coloured Ruberoid Roofings 
combine lasting protection with a singu- 
larly attractive appearance. The colours 
—sage green and venetian red, harmonize 
with any surroundings. The colours 
cannot fade, as they are formed by 
rolling crushed natural slate into the HM 
surface of the roofing during manu- 2 Wf} 
facture. Coloured Ruberoid is supplied THE YH) Y) 
in two forms—in rolls and in. slate 
patterns. These slates, which are made 
in strips of four, give the same effect 
as the ordinary slate or tile, but are 
lighter and more easily fixed. They 
cannot slip or crack, and lie as smoothly 
on a curved as on a pitched roof. 

















RUBEROITD 


ROOFING 


Our Catalogue, illustrated with examples of the 
many types of buildings to-day roofed with 
Ruberoid and explaining its advantages and 
methods in use, will be sent free on request. 


RUBEROID 


The RUBEROID @ L% ss Lincoin House, Ce i? won HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 











Branches: Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Leith and Dublin, 
































THE 








NEW GYMNASIUM. 


ARCHITECIS: MESSRS. WARD & LECKENBY, YORK. 
CONTRACTORS ! MESSRS. F. SHEPHERD & SON, YORK. 


‘Expamet’--Concrete 
Flooring & Roofing. 





‘ Expamet ” Expanded Steel reinforcement for 
concrete is ‘entirely to be relied upon in either 
skilled or unskilled hands, and the steel goes 
where it is planned to go without expensive 


setting out and labour. 


The strands provide the maximum of surface area 
for the adhesion of concrete and the diamond 


shape secures unique bond and anchorage. 


The respective meshes “key” into each other, 
and interlock where sheets overlap ;_ thus a layer 
of reinforcement may be made _ absolutely 
continuous, no matter how large the area to 


be treated. 


The concrete enclosed within the meshes is brought 
into compression, under loading conditions : thus, 
the effective value of the reinforcement is increased, 
and there is found a rational explanation of 
the great strength of “ Expamet” Expanded 


s teel-Concrete. 


THE 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete Work. 


Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. 


WORKS: WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Established over 35 years. 
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THE LATEST..... 


NEW HOUSING ESTATES HAVE 
GAS FOR WATER HEATING 





What method of water heating is most 
up-to-date—best suited for modern homes? 
The question is answered by the following 
facts. In nine new housing estates in the 
area of one gas company alone there are 
over 5,000 houses and over 500 flats. A// 
are having gas for water heating. Gas to 
give really hot water for every need. Gas 
to save labour, cut out delays, banish un- 
certainty. There is a modern gas water 
heater to suit every type of dwelling. 


The newest homes use 


GAS 


THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE 


The B.C.G.A.,..... representing the British Gas 
Industry, is at your service for free advice and 
help on any use of gas in home, office and factory. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 5S.W.1 
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FABRIC STEEL BACKED 


STAIR TREADS 


verry ee 
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Include these 


SAFETY TREADS 
speci i 


© — o0— 0 — 0 —— 0 —— o — 0 Ff 


Safety is assured wherever Ferodo 
Fabric Steel Backed Stair Treads are 
fitted. The fabric tread, secured to 
a rigid steel foundation, provides a 
non-slip surface of an exceptionally 
hard-wearing nature. Practical test 
has proved that it has greater re- 
sources for withstanding wear and 
tear than any other material. The 
secret of the remarkable superiority 
and safety of Ferodo Stair Treads is 
the closely woven fabric ‘* bonded ”’ 
by the same specia! process which 
has secured for Ferodo Brake and 
Clutch Linings their reputation as 
the world’s standard. 


In Seven Stock Lengths, 
In Dark Brown colour. 





Made by 


FERODO LIMITED, | ° ° ele 
108 CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. °F Dignity and Durability 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


There is a sound reason for the increasing 
use of Minton Tiles for the floors of famous 
buildings. The distinctive beauty which 
makes them so perfectly appropriate in 
stately cathedral and dignified public 
building, is allied with a staunch service- 
ability which commends them for use in 
well-built private houses. The Minton 
range includes plain designs as well as 
perfect reproductions of elaborate old 
styles. Where white tiling is in question, 
Minton White Tiles are markedly 
superior in both colour and quality; 
and increasing use of Minton Mosaic is 
definite recognition of its outstanding 
excellence for the floors of large shops. 


Minton‘ Hoitins:6I” 


Patent Tile Works 


STOKE - ON - TRENT 
London Offices 
58, DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Sells Ltd, 
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MODERN GLASS 
DECORATION 


MIRRORS VERRE GRAVE 





THE LONDON SAND BLAST DECORATIVE 
GLASS WORKS 
LIMITED 
BURDETT ROAD, E.3 


REINFORCEMENT 
BARS—PLUS 
SERVICE 


“Stribar” Reinforcement can be supplied 





Write for the 
handy pocket-size 


booklet containing direct to the user. Bars can be cut to 
mony useful tables, 

¢. U.S.B. 100, lengths, hooked and bent exactly to the 
senton receipt 


required form, bundled and marked, thus 
relieving the Contractcr or Builder of very 
difficult duties on site In addition, fur- 
ther to assist the re-inforced concrete 
industry, a designing department has been 
established under the controi of a fully 
qualified reinforced concrete engineer. 
This service includes preparation of de- 
tails of all necessary steel, estimation of 
quantities and despatch of all steel ready 
for fixing—a service of unique value to 
customers. 

Large stock warehouses at Sheffield and 
London enable large or small quantities to 
be delivered direct at very short notice 


of your Name, 
Firm’s Name and 
Address & Status 
(confiuential) 








wwe UNITED Unique methods of cooling and handling 
produce a bar which is notably straight 

\ and true. 
‘oust? 4: UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS Ltd. 
Associated with The United Steel Companies Limited. 
THE ICKLES, SHEFFIELD 
Bie ROHS @S 
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ARCHITECTURAL JOINERY 
AND 


FURNITURE 


——— 
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THE CITY ARMS—CARVED IN LIME-TREE 
THE LORD MAYOR'S PARLOUR, NOTTINGHAM 


ARCHITECT 





T. C. HOWITT, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, LTD. 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS, BEDFORD 


London Office: 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3312, 








PRECISION 


is the watchword of the 
draughtsman—accurate and 
perfect tools are his medium 
of attainment. Of these, the 
Pencil must need hold a very 
important place, for he uses it 
more than any other. 


The most exacting demands 
of the draughtsman are 
satisfactorily filled by the 
KOH-I-NOOR. 

Made in 17 degrees, 6B to 
9H — always true to the 
standard created more than 
40 years ago. 


Obtainable from your usual 
source of supply. 

Each 4d. Doz. 3/9. Half gross 21/-. 

One gross 40/-. ve? 


KOHT-NOOR 













L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
London Office: 
29, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Established 


1798 


HE latest example 


of their work is 


the DESIGN AND 
DECORATION of the 
Entrance and Main 
Showroom of the NEW 
FORD BUILDING in 
collaboration with Charles 
Heathcote & Son, 
FF.R.I.B.A. 


London 


G.& A. BROWN L# 













167 Hammersmith Road, 
West Six 
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HUMPHRIES 
JACKSON & 
AMBLER I? 


Solicit your 
enquiries 
for 


ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


METAL 
WINDOWS 


STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS 


our 
Representative 
will call on request 


OFFICES & WORKS 


CORNBROOK 


MANCHESTER 





- LONDON - 
10 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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NEWV OLYMPIA Architect: Joseph Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. 


Sixteen Thousand feet of Granolithic 
Steps, also Granolithic Pavings by Stuarts 


STUART'S GRANOLITHIC CoO., L!? 


Craftsmen in Concrete 


6 2 Lincoln’ s Inn Fields 
4 6 Duf f Street , 5 
Ayres Road, Old Tewtiord 
Northcote Road, Stechford - 


tL oO N BB oO WN 
EDINBURGH 
MANCHESTER 


BIRMINGHAM 














Old Building treated 


KNAPEN SIPHONS. 


A PERMANENT CURE 
FOR DAMP BUILDINGS 
THE 


KNAPEN SYSTEM 











The KNAPEN SIPHON is 
the only scientific cure for ground or capillary 
damp—it extracts the moisture and leaves the wall 
permanently dry. 


As installed in The Palace of Versailles, 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, Historic Churches, 
Country Houses, etc. Over 200 installations made 
in Great Britain since 1928. 





with 


Full particulars from :— 


maoeenane BRITISH KNAPEN LIMITED 


DRAYTON HOUSE, 30 GORDON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


"Phone: MUSEUM 1184. 
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innell's 


HEATING 


AND VENTILATION 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BUILDING 


Hot Water Supplies 
and Cooking Plant 
OIL FUEL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


Fitted to existing Boilers or supplied 
to new Installations. 








LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
Architect - - Henry Tanner, Esq. 


-Installation by Kinnells. 


CESSeeeeeeeeeeece 





oom 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 


65-654 SOUTHWARK STREET ~ — 
LONDON, S.E.1 : ! 


Telephones: Hop 1305 (Five Lines) ‘ 


[wont > aca 3 tc Lenten av - 











Telegrams: “ Kinnell-Boroh, London ” 














<x Labo LUMBYS HAVE A REPUTATION OF OVER £0 YEARS IN BOILER MAKING <Xo > 








Central Heating. Hot Water or Steam Supply- 


You can easily solve your heating problems by installing a Royal 
Dreadnought to do the work efficiently and economically. The new 
improved Boiler is made from unbreakable mild Steel, stayed and 
tested to 100 Ibs. Hydraulic pressure. It can be taken into any 
confined space. There are no Firebox joints. All connections are 
on outside of Boiler, readily accessible and always visible. Any 
section can be taken out independently when required. It has a 
fuel-burning capacity of from 12 to 18 hours and the extra large 












We are makers of the 
famous Solar Boilers 
and Doric Radiators. 


firing doors make firing easy. All parts are easily cleaned and the 
whole of the interior can be inspected by lifting the top plate cover. 


Send for full descriptive Catalogue to Dept E. 


Full lists sent Free 
on request. 












goyal Dreadnought 


DORIC RADIATORS 
coupled with this unit provide the 
finest heating system in the country 






Londcn Showrooms - ~ 228 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 








TT cccccccciddddcaaa daddauiatigiuateaiapiiumuduabaummanatmamamatasisrdamummubasiiutimiimuiiedatudduutdiddabduibsuimdusididiéadddélidémdididuu, aid 
CXL X> LUMBYS [TD --- GREETLAND BOILER WORKS HALIFAX aXXo 
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STEAM LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY 


For 40 years we have specialized 
in the equipment of modern 
steam and electric Laundries in: 


Hospitals and Infirmaries 
Convalescent Homes 
Mental Hospitals 
Colleges and Schools 
Commercial Laundries 


Hotels and Factories 


D.& J. TULLIS LIMITED 


Laundry Engineering Specialists 
CLYDEBANK 











SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION 


Sewage Ejectors and Lifts 


WATER 
PURIFICATION 


Water Softening 





Sewage Ejectors, Canford Schools 


TUKE & BELL PP 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, LONDON 











Same work to do 
—but a 
better 
job 
when done 








Recesses have to be fashioned 
and screws have to be driven 
home whether the Butts to be 
used be Baldwin's or not. So 
you might just as well ensure 
satisfaction by specifying 
Baldwin's by name. 


CAST 
BUTTS & HINGES 


Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants 
and Ironmongers. In case of difficulty 
write direct to :— 
BALDWIN, SON a CO., LTD. 
STOURPORT. 
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Boys’ Cloak- 


MOD room, The 

E, County High 
School, 
Oldbury. 


MCFA 







Abolish ill-conceived cloakrooms. 
School Authorities recognise the 
need for up-to-date methods in the 
hygiene of the generous arrange- 
ment, giving free access to air and 
4 allowing for hanging of High 


Alston Road Co 





nerd 





“P.WiA? 5 
Rails, 4.” Hat and ( oat Hooks 


“sing wall space and Tub 





Sor Wood 
ular Rails, 









No. PHS 
6727) (Regd. 
“PoWoA” 
Hat and 
Coat 


Hanger. 











chool, showing 








421 








9] + 
“Forward ” Cycle 


School Girls’ Hats. Wire panels stop 
swinging on horizontal rails and protect 
against pilferage and infection. 3 

Slipper bunkers raised from floor easily cleaned 
without wetting when swilling floors. 

Wood top makes comfortable seat when chang- 
ing. Useful when schools used for dancing. 
Much has been spent upon Cinemas and 
Theatres, but many have ill-conceived cloak- 
rooms. 

Send details of space, number of persons, and, 
if desired, plans will be drawn and speci- 
fication given. ] 
To know our prices cannot be to your dis- 
advantage. Ask for particulars, if only to 
file for reference. Quote reference MCF.326. 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH LTD., 
Engineers, BIRMINGHAM. 


London - 4 Gt. Marlborough Street, W.t. 
Manchester - 16 John Dalton Street. 
Leicester - - 64 London Road. 
Coventry - - - - - Gosford Street. 
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BRITISH 
BUILT 
LIFTS 


(Telephone: Central 9141.) 


Factory: FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E.1. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, LIMITED, 
Head Offices: 54-55 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Branches in all principal Provincial Centres and Abroad. 











admired by the many 


who see 


Pammel (Blundell’s Petrifying 
Liquid Enamel), praised above 
by a Builder and Decorator who 
chose it for a well-known club, 
dries with a hard, bright gloss, 
is as lasting as it is beautiful 
and has a remarkable covering 
power. Letters at our office 
from those who have used 
Pammel and our other products 
for over 50 years more than en- 
dorse his enthusiastic testimony. 


: 99 
oa . 


The colour range of Pammel is 
very wide. Particulars of prices, 
coverage and colour samples 
will gladly be sent on request. 
Pammel secures important con- 
tracts in all places where appear- 
ance is the chief criterion but 
durability and economy a con- 
sideration. The Hyde Park 
Hotel, London, is painted ex- 
tensively with Pammel. 


Lin, 
@S Pammel 


Blundell’s 
PETRIFYING LIQUID ENAMEL 


For Walls, Ceilings, Woodwork, Metal 


“It shows to great advantage, and is 


> wo 
LUNDELL 


er 














WRITE FOR BLUNDELL’S ARCHITECTS’ & CONTRACTORS’ GUIDE. 
Blundell Spence & Co., Ltd., Hull, and 9 Upper Thames Street, London 


B.S.P.T. 30—89 Also at Bombay and Sydney. 
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MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 


Replete with the latest improvements 
in construction, ventilation and heat- 
ing, based upon experience extending 
over more than half a century as 
specialists in this class of work. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 


Special Catalogue with numerous illustretions on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 

132 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTRR, S.\V.). 


Telephone : 691 LovcHsorovcH; 1209 VicTrox: , LONDON 


London Office: 
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SW ANSER &SON LE? 


49-51 TOLLINGTON PARK 
& TURLE RD., LONDON, N.4. 


Telephone: ARCHWAY 2980. 





Bronze Ridi.tor Guard 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BRONZE & 


DESCRIPTION ; 
ENCLOSURES ; 


DRAWN 


IRON WORK OF EVERY 
CANOPIES; LIFT 
HANDRAILS; TABLETS; 
METAL MOULDINGS, ETC. 




















RUBERODePLUVEX 


- DAMPCOURSES - 
Avoid Trouble 

by Employing 

quality Dampcourses 


RUBEROID DAMPCOURSE will stand a pressure 
of one ton per square inch, and where there is trouble 
through settl of foundati its elastic properties 
prevent damage. In over 3 years of widespread use 
there has not been a single case of failure. The base 
is of fibre, saturated and coated on both sides with 
Ruberoid componnd, which is time, water, acid, and 
alksli proof. No tar, straw, rubber, or other perishable 
procucts are used in Ruberoid Dampcourse. As used 
on leading and Housing Schemes, accepted by Ministry 
of Health. 


RUBEROID DAMPCOURSE is manufactured in 
three thicknesses: | ply, 2 ply, and 3 ply. In rolls, 
for all wall widths, of 72 lineal feet. 








PLUVEX DAMPCOURSE No. I quality. Made 
from the purest bitumens, woven untearable base, 
heavily coated on both sides with bitumen. Specially 
recommended for lining tunnels, bridge decks, reservoirs, 
tanks, etc. Rolls, all wall widths, contain 24 lineal feet. 


PLUVEX DAMPCOURSE No. 2. 


weight but thoroughly efficient. 
bridges, reservoirs, etc. 


Samples FREE from 


She RUBEROID © .L4 


8 LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Lighter in 
Not recommended for 
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SPECIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


For doors up to 50lb., 
2 single hinges (1 pair). 
Doors from 50 Ib. to 
100 lb., 1 twin hinge at 
top & 1 single hinge at 
bottom of door (1 set). 
Doors from 100 lb. to 
200 lb., 2 twin hinges 
(1 pair). 











; ( 4 
The position in which a_ Spring 


hinge should be fitted is that which 
is the easiest of access. 


weOECOr 
Hawdoods 


DOUBLE ACTION 


HINGES 


are fixed in the same position as ordinary 
Butt Hinges, and the high cost usual with 
the fitting of other types of spring hinge 
is, therefore, eliminated. Their efficiency 
is proved by H.M. Office of, Works, The 
Lec, Railway Companies, Corporations, 
Schools, Workhouses, Theatres, etc., all of 
which institutions throughout the country 
use them, as well as innumerable hotels, 
business houses, etc. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour, 
they are extremely simple to fix or repair. 
Always specify “* Protector" Hawgood's 
Double Action Spring Hinges and when 
ordering give exact thickness of door 
(finished), approximate weight and size. 





SOLE MAKERS : 


Froteclor Lump & Lighting Co Lid. 


ECCLES. MANCHESTER. 
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Both Golders Green 
and Hove Ice Rinks 
are heated through- 
out iby MeClary y 
Pipetess. 


The McClary System of Pipeless Warm- letter we have had from S. Clough, Es sa. 
Air Heating has behind it a firm of 80 years’ FE. R.LB.A. A.R.C.A. (Arch.) Lond. 
experience. It heats and ventilates the “The McClary Warm- Air Heating System.” 
largest building comfortably, thoroughly and he writes, “which you have installed in the 
healthily, by the constant circulation of Ice Rinks —designed by me—at Golders 
purihed warm air. Green and Brighton is giving very satisfactory 
service under the extremely difficult conditions 
The ice rink presents a peculiarly difficult naturally created by the large ice surface.” 
heating problem. ow triumphantly 

eClary can When you specify McClary you are 
sale it is specifying modern heating. Send to-day 
shown by a__ for free handbook “ A.” 


M‘Clary PIPELESS 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Cuase & Co. Lrp., 36 Witton Pace, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. Sloane 8410 


[POY VY VY VV r YY rrr TTY YY YYYYYYYYYYYYTTYYYTy] 
LONKS co LTD 


201 Moseley St., BIRMINGHAM 








40-44 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 














TRADE - MARK 
ca % 
TVS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 







































































— 
Counter Grille $.6324. 


GRILLES, DOORS AND 
B AL USTRADING 
DESIGNED AND 

CONSTRUCTED IN 
BRONZE OR BRASS 











1780 1930 

















Ga. M. HAMMERS L 


Crown Works, St. James’s Road, Bermondsey, London, S.E.16. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Woodwork 


and 


Furniture 








Court Fittings, Grays§$New Police Courts. Joo. Stuart, Esg., F.R.LB.A., Archt 
FURNITURE FOR 
CHURCH, SCHOOL, LIBRARY, 
OFFICE, LABORATORY, 
AND HOSPITAL, ETC.. 
AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
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CHAIRS MEMORIALS 





lIEMEN 


ELECTRICAL 


DISTANCE THERMOMETERS 


for controlling the temperatures of 
HOTELS, THEATRES, CINEMAS, 
FACTORIES, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, 


and particularly in connection with 


CENTRAL HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


See Catalogue 840, Ill, 
filed in “ Classifile” No. II. 


All enquiries to be addressed to: 
ELLIOTT BROTHERS 
(LONDON) LTD., 
Century Works 
LEWISHAM, S.E.13 
Telephone: Lee Green 4646 





Electrical Distance Thermometer 
for Wall Mounting 











a For 7 aawcwcteteww0OXK occa 
csvset THE PRINCIPLES OF 
— ARCHITECTURAL 





DUNSMORE TILES 


DUNSMORE TILE CO. 
Brace & Pilsbury 
2 Hillsleigh Road, 
Campden Hill, 
LONDON, W.8 
Tel. Park 7550, 
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NEWMAN & KENYON 


Specialists in Landscape Gardening 
8 THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY 


are open to tender for Architects’ 
Schemes for the layout of Gardens 
throughout the British Isles. 


Estimates Free. Skilled Labour. Personal Supervision. 


PHONE: RICHMOND 3405 
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COMPOSITION 


|By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.S.Arc., S.A.D.G. 


Principal, Architectural Association Schools of Architecture, 






With a Foreword by 
ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.LB.A. 


Director of Education, Architectural Association Schools of Architecture. 


Until the appearance of this book, the knowledge of Archi- | 
tectural Composition was all but inaccessible to the majority 
of young architects in this country. It is because the book 
fills so adequately this very real gap in the literature of the 
theory of Architectural Design that it has achieved such 
popularity among students and practising architects alike. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I. THE CONSIDERATION OF UNITY.—II. THE COMPO- 
SITION OF MASSES.—III. THE ELEMENT OF CONTRAST.—IV. 
CONTRAST IN FORM AND MASS.—V. SECONDARY PRINCIPLES.— 
VI. THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER IN DESIGN.—VII. PRO- 
PORTIONS IN DETAIL.—VIII. SCALE.—IX. COMPOSITION OF THE 
PLAN.—X. THE RELATION BETWEEN PLAN AND ELEVATION.— 
XI. THE EXPRESSION OF FUNCTION.—XII. HINTS TO STUDENTS 
ON THE nian: a. AND METHOD OF 
i NG. 


MTT 


| Containing 180 pages, with over 160 line illustrations, specially 
| drawn by the Author. Bound in quarter cloth, size 64in. x 8}in. | 
Price 10/6 net. Postage 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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NOW _ READY 











MOULDINGS OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 


By Tunstall Small and Christopher Woodbridge. 


This is in every respect a companion volume to “ Mouldings of the Wren and Georgian 
Periods ” by the same authors, and contains full-size sections of about 250 examples which 
have been specially selected for the purpese from the best small domestic work of the Tudor 
Period. The Tudor Period has been taken broadly to include Elizabethan and Jacobean 
work, and as it has been borne in mind that the book’s usefulness will lie mainly in the sphere 
of domestic design, no mouldings from the larger examples of Tudor work have been illustrated 
in the portfolio. 
In order to show the position and relationship of the various mouldings, a small measured 
drawing to a scale of } in. to 1 ft. has been included with every set of mouldings, so that the 
book will contain a great deal of useful information about details of Tudor domestic work, 
in addition to its comprehensive survey of the mouldings of the period. 
The subjects illustrated in the plates include windows, panelling, fireplaces, external and 
The portfolio contains 20 separate plates 
(size 12} ins. by ro ins.) printed on a stiff board paper so as to make them easy to handle. 
[Price 8s. 6d. net. 


internal doors, staircases, cornices, beams, etc. 


Postage gd.] 
A prospectus, containing a specimen plate, will be sent on request. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD., 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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These three prizes are being offered by the Editor 
of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for the three 
best schemes submitted to him for the decoration and 
3 1 0 0 furnishing of Lord Benbow’s dining-room and living- 
room. The competition is open to any architect, 
£ 5 0 decorator, or artist of British nationality or living in 
the British Isles, and the winning design will be 
carried out and put on exhibition at Waring & Gillow’s 
f ? 5 showrooms. The conditions of the competition 
together with entry form were published in the May 


issue of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, and 
there is no entrance fee. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES—AUGUST 1, 1930 





THE ANCIENT BRIDGES 


OF 


THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


By E. Jervoise 


Bridges, like people, have their individualities, and the majority of travellers agree that the 
ancient bridges of England have a rich and most attractive gabe Something of this 
is due to the grand conception of the builders’ plan, but still more depends on the general 
atmosphere of picturesqueness, and in this steel age the curious mingling of old and new. 
In this volume Mr. Jervoise illustrates over seventy bridges past and present, including thirty 
bridges built before the end of the sixteenth century, and the illustrations are accompanied 
by notes of descriptive, historical, and anecdotic interest. 

The River Thames makes a convenient boundary to the district dealt with in this volume 
(the first of a series) as it stretches nearly across the whole of England, and the bridges in all 
the counties south of the Thames (except Devon and Cornwall) are included in it. 


NOW READY PRICE 5/6 NET 
Published by 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LIMITED 
9 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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COLOUR 


“ The most fascinating Magazine in the World.” 


A monthly publication, edited and 
controlled from its commencement 
by its Founder, and published for the 
pleasure of picture lovers and those 
interested in what is being done by 
the people who count in the world 


of Art today. 


No other magazine in the world can 
compare with it in actual value. For 
2/- per month from your bookseller 
(or 26/- yearly from us, post free) you 
have a complete survey of the whole 
world of modern art, since every 
country and every school of art is 
represented in the 14 coloured plates 
reproduced monthly. 


If you are interested we will gladly 
send you a specimen copy. 


THE BOUND VOLUME OF “COLOUR,” CONTAINING 
SIX NUMBERS, FROM NOVEMBER 1928 TO APRIL 1929, 


IS NOW READY, PRICE 14/6, FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, 
OR MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT, POST.AGE 6d. 


NEW COLOUR LTD. 


31 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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THE MASK 


10/- 2/6 


A YEAR A COPY 
POST FREE POST FREE 





FOUNDED IN 1908, BY E. GORDON CRAIG 


FOR ARCHITECTS 
IT IS RICH IN INTEREST 


For years THE MASK has been unearthing and 
publishing rare architectural items. It published in 
Volume XIII—A Series of hitherto Unknown 


PLANS OF EARLY ITALIAN THEATRES 


‘ THE MAsK’ is doing; continually it 
is discovering something new . . . it now comes forward with 
this veritable treasure trove. These plans are an 
education in themselves.’-—ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


THE MASK has also published fine and 
rare old Plans of ROME, PARIS, 
FLORENCE, LONDON and VENICE 


This last, dated 1500, is in 12 large folding plates, six issued 
in Vol. XIV No. 4 and six in Vol. XV No. 1. 
T he two parts containing this Venice plan cost 5/- post free. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


or through the London Representative 
T. John Glover, 61 Chancery Lane 


or direct to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, BOX 444, FLORENCE, 
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SUPERB PRODUCTION 
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EACH ISSUE CONTAINS FOUR 
COLOUR PRINTS AND OTHER 
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FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART 
34 COLOUR PLATES AND SIXTY IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 
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How can that be, lady, which all men learn 

By long experience? Shapes that seem alive, 

Wrought in hard mountain marble, will 
Survive 

Their maker, whom the years todust return ! 


Thus to effect cause yields. Art hath her 
turn, 

Art triumphs over Nature. I who strive 

With Sculpture, know this well; ber 
wonders live 

In spite of Time and Death, those tyrants 
stern. 


So I can give long life to both of us 
In either way, by colour or by stone, 
Making the semblance of thy face and mine. 


Centuries hence, when both are buried, thus 
Thy beauty and my sadness shall be shown, 
And men shall sav, ““ For her ’twas wise 

to pine.” 
Michelangelo. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
©2 15s. Od. net. 


A list of subscribers’ names 
will be printed in the book, 


Publication Date, middle of June 





“PROTECTION i Sculptor : 
lhe corner decoration 'T. A. Vos (Holland) 
of a cottage 


MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


Edited by 
W. AUMONIER 


President of the Master Carvers’ Association (1927-1929) 


Published by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LIMITED 


YQ (Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 5.W. 1 
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VIC TION 
from ADVERTISING 


When Cicero made a speech, 


they left... praising the perfection 
of his periods: but when 
Demosthenes spoke the people cried : 
“Let us march against Philip !” 


When the picture is painted, the 
story told, there is one test of its 


value—and only one—the response. 
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“The paper for practising architects ” 
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“GLASCRETE” Se CONSTRUCTION 


EXTENSION 


TAKE TL ELE OT 


REINFORCED CONCRETE © _ GLASS 
ROOF LIGHTS 


Architect : 
Joseph Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Architect: H. S. Farruurst, F.R.I.B.A. 


Executive buildings’ in the modern style, a new factory, or 
an extension to an existing one, store and shop construction, 
to all these constructional variations Banister Walton 
bring a wealth of skill and experience. If steelwork 
forms any part of your programme, it will be an invest- 
ment of time and money to get in touch with us now. 


Banister Walton & Go 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS AND STOCKHOLDERS 
Trafford Park. MANCHESTER. 


Telephone: Trafford Park 236) (Slines) 


82, Victoria Street , SW.1. 


Telephone. Victoria 6628 
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